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ii 30 years ago T. E. Lawrence— 
better known as Lawrence of Arabia— 
urged me to do a study of the ratio of 
force to space in war, his own conclusions 
being that it was of basic importance and 
contained the clue to many of the puzzles 
of military history. I have never found 
time to do a full exploration of the sub- 
ject, but in my researches have been im- 
pressed repeatedly with its significance, 
particularly in its bearing on the prospects 
of attack and defense. 

Recently I have been prompted, by some 
other work I have been doing, to summa- 
rize and analyze the evidence on this 
basic matter during the last century and 
a half—but more particularly on the two 
World Wars. It is a subject which ought 
to be much more fully explored. 








One significant point which emerges 
from the initial analysis that I have made 
is the crucial importance of the time fac- 
tor in relation to the ratio of force to 
space. A second is the significance of the 
ratio between the mobile reserves and the 
forces holding the front. 

For at least a century and a half the 
number of troops needed to hold a front 
of any given length securely has been de- 
clining steadily. In other words, the de- 
fense has been gaining a growing material 
ascendancy over the offense. Even mecha- 
nized warfare has brought no radical 
change in this basic trend. 

Looking at the experience of great ar- 
mies since 1800, the first general conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the Napoleonic 
Wars. At that time a ratio of about 20,000 


An analysis of the ratio of force to space, considering the important 
time element, indicates that a NATO force of 26 mobile divisions, prop- 
erly deployed, would be reasonably good insurance against sudden attack 
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fighting troops to the mile, including re- 
serves, was normal in holding a defensive 
position. That was the ratio of Welling- 
ton’s three-mile front at Waterloo. Two 
days earlier Bliicher had tried to hold a 
seven-mile front at Ligny with 12,000 to 
the mile and was defeated by a force 
slightly smaller than his own. 


Ratio Changes 


The numbers had dropped substantially 
50 years later in the American Civil War 
of 1861-65. During the first three years 
of the war a ratio of about 12,000 fighting 
troops to the mile, including reserves, was 
normal in holding a defensive position. 
Later, as methods of defense developed, 
it was found that 5,000 men or fewer to 
the mile could withstand an attacker with 
double that strength. Lee’s army held out 
for nine months in its long stretched line 
covering Richmond and Petersburg until 
its ratio fell below 1,500 to the mile. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was 
decided by strategic and grand tactical 
maneuver before there could be any 
marked change of ratio. The figure of 
12,000 to the mile was, therefore, normal 
in holding a defensive position. In the 





Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, one of the 
world’s most prominent military authori- 
ties and writers, was born in Paris and 
received his education in England, first 
at St. Paul’s School and then at Corpus 
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tles of Ypres and the Somme where, in 
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strategy, tactics, and the general policy 
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early battles, such as Gravelotte, however, | 
the increased power of defense due to bet- 
ter firearms became very obvious. 

In the South African War (1899-1902) | 
the Boers—with magazine rifles and a | 
high standard of shooting—repeatedly suc- | 
ceeded in repelling attacks by much larger 
British forces with a ratio of only 600 to 7 
800 men to the mile. At Magersfontein the © 
Boers had only 5,000 men on a front of | 
six miles, and at Colenso only 4,500 men 
on a front of seven and one-half miles. — 

In the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) a 
ratio of about 8,000 to the mile developed | 
in the later and larger battles. These be- | 
came protracted both in time and space. © 
In the final great battle at Mukden, where 
each side had a strength of just over 300,- 
000, the front was 40 miles long, and the 
struggle lasted two weeks before the Jap- 
anese extending flank leverage led the 
Russians to retreat. 


World War I, 1914-18 


The First World War provides many 
instructive situations. After the trench 
deadlock developed in the autumn of 1914, | 
the Western Front stretched from the 
Swiss frontier to the Channel coast—ap- 
proximately 450 miles along the curving 
contour of the trench line. During 1915, 
when the Germans were on the defensive 
in the West, they held this front with an 
average of 90 divisions. This was a ratio 
of one division for every five miles of 
front, or about 3,500 men to a mile. The 
last 100 miles at the eastern end, along 
the Vosges and the old fortress line, was 
regarded by both sides as unsuited for at- 
tack and was thus more thinly held. On 
the main stretch, therefore, the ratio was 
about one division for three miles of front 
(6,000 men to the mile). 

The divisions actually holding the line 
had fronts of four to six miles in width 
(4,500 to 3,000 men per mile). With this 
ratio of troops to space, the Germans suc- 
cessfully repelled all the Allied attacks. 
Yet in the great autumn offensive of 1915 
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the Allies, with a total of 140 divisions 
(an over-all superiority of three to two), 
managed to strike with an initial superior- 
ity averaging five to one on the sectors 
where they attacked. 

As the war continued, both sides raised 
more divisions while increasing their scale 
of artillery support. In 1916 the Allies’ 
strength on the Western Front was ap- 
proximately 160 divisions against the Ger- 
mans’ 120; in 1917 it became 180 divisions 
against 140. But although the Allies made 
slightly deeper dents in the front, they 
failed in all attempts to break through it 
and generally suffered much heavier losses 
than the defenders. 


New German Tactics 


In 1917 the Germans developed new tac- 
tics of defense, using their increased num- 
ber of divisions to give it greater depth. 
They aimed to have a division in reserve 
behind each division in the line, and only 


one-third of each frontline division was 
posted in the forward position. The Allies’ 
method of long preparatory bombardment 
forfeited surprise and gave the Germans 
the chance to adjust their dispositions to 
meet the threat. On threatened sectors the 
defenders’ ratio of troops to space now 
was often as much as one division to a 
mile. This was almost the Waterloo ratio 
of 20,000 men to a mile—although in the 
frontline itself the ratio was only 2,000 
to 3,000 men to the mile. 

With the collapse of Russia in 1918, 
the Germans were able to bring larger 
reinforcements to the Western Front. They 
took the offensive with 190 divisions 
against the Allied 170, a superiority of 
little more than 10 percent. By an im- 
proved technique of attack the Germans 
succeeded in driving deep wedges into the 
Allied front. But they never succeeded in 
pressing the exploitation far enough to 
achieve a complete breakthrough and pro- 
duce a general collapse of the front. 

The deepest and most dangerous pene- 
tration was in their first offensive, against 


the British right wing in March. They 
drove forward 40 miles in a week before 
being checked just short of Amiens. But 
at this time there were no adequate means 
of maintaining momentum in exploiting a 
penetration, because infantry was too slow 
and horse cavalry too vulnerable. 


The initial success of the German break- 
through has been ascribed generally to 
the exceptional thinness of the defense on 
this sector held by the British Fifth Army. 
But that explanation does not stand up 
under analysis. The divisional fronts 
where the breakthrough occurred on 21 
March were no wider than those of the 
Third Army at Arras, where the Ger- 
mans’ next heavy blow was repulsed a 
week later on 28 March. (On both sectors 
the forward divisions had fronts of about 
three miles apiece—which was consid-r- 
ably narrower than the average of the 
German and French.) The most significant 
difference in the assault conditions was 
the fog that cloaked the first assault, and 
the absence of fog when the Arras assault 
was launched. 


But once the breakthrough was made, 
the Fifth Army was handicapped in check- 
ing it by having a lower ratio of reserves 
than the Third Army at Arras and the 
two other British armies farther north. 
There were only three divisions in reserve 
(apart from three cavalry divisions) be- 
hind the Fifth Army’s sector of ‘40 miles, 
whereas 15 were in reserve behind the 
remaining 80 miles of the British front. 
That was the basic flaw in Haig’s dispo- 
sitions. 

Once the German attacks of the spring 
and early summer had been checked, the 
seales of battle were decisively turned in 
the Allies’ favor by the swelling stream 
of American reinforcements. Summing up 
the failure of the German attacks and the 
autumn success of the Allies, the British 
Official History of the campaign on the 
Western Front reached the conclusion 
that: 
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Even against the right wing of the Fifth 
Army, where the numerical superiority of 
the Germans was greatest, it was not 
sufficient to break through. . . . Armies 
even of the highest fighting capacity can- 
not make up for inadequacy of numbers 
by the valor of their troops or by the 
novelty and brilliance of their tactics; in 
a conflict between foes of the same stand- 
ard of skill, determination and valor, 
numbers approaching three to one are re- 
quired to turn the scale decisively, as they 
eventually began to do in the autumn of 
1918. . . . The German efforts with in- 
sufficient numerical superiority only pro- 
duced dangerous salients. 


A large local superiority was often 
achieved during that war—even as high 
as 16 to one (by the British at Neuve 
Chapelle)—but there was no existing 
means of maintaining momentum long 
enough to attain a complete breakthrough. 
In the autumn of 1918 the Allies’ over-all 
superiority of three to one in fighting 
strength enabled them to develop a multi- 
ple leverage and push the Germans out 
of successive defense lines, taking large 
quantities of prisoners in each assault. 
Yet even at the time Germany was driven 
to appeal for an armistice, and the Allied 
commanders discussed its terms, Haig 
frankly admitted: 


Germany is not broken in a military 
sense. During the last weeks her armies 
have withdrawn fighting very bravely and 
in excellent order. Therefore .. . it is 
necessary to grant Germany conditions 
which she can accept. 


World War II 

On 10 May 1940 the Franco-British 
forces available to defend the 400-mile 
stretch of the Western Front amounted 
to the equivalent of 111 divisions—a ratio 
of one division to three and one-half miles 
of front. That was a more favorable ratio 
of force to space than when defense pre- 
vailed over attack early in World War I. 
The German attack on Belgium added a 
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further 22 divisions to the Allies’ total, 
raising it to 133 without lengthening the 
front. Moreover, the Germans employed 
eight divisions in their subsidiary and di- 
vergent attack on Holland, so that their 
total for the offensive on the main front 
was reduced to 128—a total slightly less 
than that of the Allies. 

However, the Allied High Command, 
under Gamelin’s direction, reacted and re- 
torted to the German offensive in a way 
that threw its own dispositions off bal- 
ance. Immediately putting into operation 
Plan D (which had been framed in the 
autumn, and dubiously accepted by the 


British), Gamelin rushed the Allied left ® 


wing far forward into Belgium. The force 
originally assigned in Plan D for this 
advance had been two armies (the French 
First and the British Expeditionary 
Force), but Gamelin had recently added 
another (the Seventh), while using one- 
third of the general reserve to back the 


advance. The total of about 30 divisions | 


in these three armies included five of the 
six mechanized divisions and 15 of the 17 
motorized divisions that the Allies pos- 
sessed. 


Weak Point 

The hinge of the advance was left per- 
ilously weak—the two armies holding the 
French center having a total of only 12 
divisions to hold nearly 100 miles of front 
facing the Ardennes. Worse still, they 
were ill-equipped in antitank guns and 
artillery, while the front itself was poorly 
fortified. 

Four armies were kept on the right 
wing behind the heavily fortified Maginot 
Line. Together with the garrison of the 
line, and the part of the general reserve 
placed in this quarter, they amounted to 
the equivalent of more than 50 divisions. 
Only about 10 divisions of the general re- 
serve actually were disposable—and they 
were not a mobile reserve. 

The fatal miscalculation by which the 
weak French center was left exposed to 
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attack by the strong German center (46 
divisions in three armies) was due to: 

1. The Allied High Command’s long- 
standing delusion that the Ardennes was 
“impassable” for mechanized and motor- 
ized forces. 

2. The confident belief that if the Ger- 
mans did try to advance along that un- 
likely path, they would have to pause on 
the Meuse line to bring up heavy artillery 
and the mass of their infantry, and thus 
could not mount such an assault until the 
ninth or tenth day—thus allowing the 
Allied High Command ample time to move 
reserves to that point, and repel the Ger- 
man assault when it came. 

Two factors were instrumental in up- 
setting these calculations. 

1. The Germans recently had decided to 
use three mechanized spearheads (com- 
prising seven of their 10 panzer divisions) 
in this difficult sector as likely to be the 
line of least expectation. 

2. These spearheads attacked the Meuse 
line as soon as they reached it, on the 
fourth day (13 May), and two of the 
three succeeded in forcing a crossing. im- 
mediately (although the German High 
Command had previously shared the Al- 
lied High Command’s view that an effec- 
tive assault could not be mounted until 
the ninth or tenth day). The principal and 
decisive thrust was that of Guderian’s 
corps of three panzer divisions at Sedan 
which was supported by a massive dive- 
bombing attack from the Germans’ much 
superior air forces. 

Once the Meuse line was pierced, and 
the spearheads broke out to open country, 
their mechanized mobility formed the 
means of maintaining momentum in ex- 
ploitation, until the Channel coast was 
reached and the Allies’ lines of supply 
cut—thus producing the collapse of the 
Allied left wing armies, and leading to 
the collapse of France. 

At each stage of this exploiting drive, 
the Allied countermoves were ordered too 
late and carried out too slowly to-have a 


chance of saving the situation. It was the 
Allies’ failure to realize the tempo of 
mechanized operations, rather than a de- 
ficiency in the means, that proved the de- 
cisive factor. 

An understanding of this new tempo 
could easily have foiled the German break- 
through—for the Allies at the start had 
six mechanized divisions (with two more 
available) and 17 motorized divisions 
against the Germans’ 10 mechanized and 
seven motorized. There also had been am- 
ple time beforehand to block the German 
approach routes with mines, or even by 
the simple device of felling the trees along 
the forest roads through the Ardennes to 
the Meuse—a proposal that was urged on 
the French High Command but rejected on 
the ground of keeping the routes clear 
for their own cavalry’s advance. 

It was not the Germans’ superior con- 
centration of numbers on this sector that 
produced the result. That fact is very 
clear. Both the break-in and the break- 
through were achieved by the small frac- 
tion of mechanized divisions before the 
mass of the German infantry divisions, 
marching on foot and with horse trans- 
port, came into action. Moreover, although 
mechanization and motorization offered a 
potential advantage in rapid redeployment 
of force to achieve local superiority of 
force, that type of strategic mobility did 
not play any important part in the 1940 
breakthrough. No such sudden relocation 
of force took place until after the Meuse 
line had been pierced, and then only by 
two mechanized divisions which had been 
transferred from the German right wing 
to reinforce the seven that had already 
broken through and were sweeping on to 
the Channel coast in their exploiting drive. 


Subsequent Developments 
With the understanding of the tempo 
and conditions of mechanized warfare, it 
soon became evident that no radical change 
had occurred in the basic trend of land 
warfare in this century and the last to- 
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ward a growing material ascendency of 
defense over attack, pari passu, and thus 
toward a diminishing ratio of force to 
space required to hold a front securely. 

The first evidence was provided in North 
Africa by Rommel’s frustration in his at- 
tacks on Tobruk in April and May 1941. 
Here, the 9th Australian Division, with 
one extra infantry brigade and two small 
tank regiments—a total of 24,000 fighting 
troops—held a poorly fortified perimeter 
of 30 miles (only 800 men to the mile). 
Yet it succeeded in repelling an attacking 
force of two German divisions (both mech- 
anized) and three Italian divisions (one 
mechanized). 

In the attacks launched by the British 
and Axis forces, in turn, during the next 
12 months of the North African campaign, 
there was always an open desert flank for 
outflanking maneuver. In that way only 
was success achieved—while several times 
reversed by counterstroke. 

A very clear test of defense against at- 
tack, without a wide open flank, was pro- 
vided by the Battle of Alam Halfa at the 
end of August 1942, and the 2d Battle of 
Alamein in October. 

_In the first case, Rommel’s attack suf- 
fered a severe repulse from Montgom- 
ery’s defense with a force of similar 
strength. 

In the second case, Rommel defended a 
length of nearly 40 miles with a fighting 
strength of 27,000 Germans and 50,000 
Italians—a ratio of 2,000 to a mile of 
front. In terms of normal-scale divisions, 
the ratio was equivalent to one division 
for every eight miles of front (and for 
those in the line, a ratio of one to every 
16 miles). 

Montgomery, now greatly reinforced, 
attacked this thin (but well-mined) front 
with a superiority of eight to one in fight- 
ing troops over the Germans—three to one 
over the Germans and Italians combined 
—and six to one in effective tanks. Yet 
even with this immense superiority, the 
attack succeeded only after 13 days’ strug- 
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gle, and by sheer attrition—losing three 
times as many tanks as the defender in 
the process of wearing down the defend- 
er’s tank strength to the vanishing point. 


Normandy 

In the Normandy campaign, analysis 
shows that Allied attacks rarely succeeded 
unless the attacking troops had a superi- 
ority of more than five to one in fighting 
strength, even though they were greatly 
helped by complete domination of the air 
(which at least doubles the value of ground 
forces, and in some staff calculations has 
been reckoned as trebling it). In some 


cases, attacks failed with odds of nearly | 


10 to one in their favor—as in Operation 
Bluecoat, the ably planned breakout at- 
tempt by the British Second Army near 
Caumont on 30 July 1944 to coincide 
with the American breakout thrust at 
Avranches. The 10-mile sector attacked 
was held by one depleted German division. 
Yet the massive blow failed to overcome 


the thin defense except on the western part 7 


of the sector, and even there it was checked 
on the third day when meager tank rein- 
forcements at last began to arrive on the 
German side. 

During much of this time the defender’s 
ratio of force to hold the 80-mile stretch 
of the Normandy front was only equiva- 
lent to one normal-scale division to eight 
miles on the average. Once the breakout 
was eventually achieved, after eight 
weeks’ struggle, the German.reserves were 
so scanty and the space for outflanking 
maneuver so wide that the Allied armies 
were able to advance almost unhindered, 
especially on the right or inland wing. 
Their progress was all the easier because 
the bulk of the German divisions, unlike 
the Allied divisions, were not even motor- 
ized. However, when the approaches to the 
Rhineland were reached, the Allies were 
brought to a halt and kept at bay by the 
heterogeneous forces that the German 
Command scraped up. These improvised 
forces succeeded 
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wider than had ever before been thought 
practicable. Thus the war was prolonged 
unexpectedly for a further eight months. 


Eastern Front 


On the Eastern Front the Russian ar- 
mies, in their turn, had been disrupted by 
the deep and swift thrusts of the panzer 
forces in the summer of 1941. Before the 
year ended, however, they were learning 
how to check these thrusts, and in 1942 de- 
veloped the appropriate countertechnique. 

When the Russians’ renewed and in- 
creasing reserves enabled them to change 
over to the offensive, they were faced by 
opponents who knew the technique. Even 
though the Russians benefited from the 
exceptionally wide space of the Eastern 
Front, the defense repelled attacks de- 
livered with a superiority of seven to one, 
or even more. Moreover, the German pan- 
zer divisions, by virtue of their mecha- 
nized mobility, often succeeded in covering 
and defending frontages up to 20 miles 
against very heavy odds. 

Analysis of the basic data of the cam- 
paigns in World War II point to conclu- 
sions very different from the surface 
appearance of events. They have an im- 
portant bearing on the present defense 
problem of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) in face of the Soviets’ 
great superiority of numbers. 


Other Factors 


It is, of course, obvious that any nu- 
merical calculation of strength—in divi- 
sions or men—is subject to a variety of 


other important factors, particularly 
equipment, terrain, area, communications, 
» training, tactical methods, leadership, and 
» morale. These factors are far more varia- 
ble, and thus more difficult to calculate, 
than numbers or length of front. 

The obvious difficulty presented by such 
“variables” was always brought up as an 
insuperable objection by the general staff 
whenever the idea of operational research, 
based on the method of quantitative analy- 


sis, was urged in the years before World 
War II. Yet once it was accepted and be- 
latedly started, its value came to be ap- 
preciated amply—first by the air staff, 
then by the naval staff, and eventually by 
the general staff The practical benefit of 
quantitative analysis of the quantitative 
factors became very clear, and was not im- 
paired by the “variables” in any such de- 
gree as had been imagined. 

It is worth bearing this experience in 
mind when considering the possibilities of 
a “force to space ratio” analysis. Everyone 
who has to make plans in war or exercises, 
from the Supreme Command down to the 
platoon leader, actually works on a “force 
to space” calculation—but it is a rough 
“rule-of-thumb” calculation in which the 
norm is apt to be a product of custom and 
habit. It is desirable to replace that hazy 
proceeding by a norm derived from scien- 
tifically analyzed data—a better basis on 
which to make suitable allowance for, and 
adjustment to, the variables. 

If such a basis had been worked out be- 
fore the last war, it would have been a 
check on such a fatal miscalculation as 
was made in the distribution of the Allied 
forces on the Western Front in 1940 and 
apportioning the fraction that covered the 
Allied center on the Meuse. 

By the middle of the war the need for 
a norm as a basis of calculation came to 
be recognized, and a broad guidance on 
force ratios was formulated in the official 
manual on Umpiring. However, it needs 
to be reexamined, clarified, and more fully 
defined. 

Important Qualifications 

In calculating the scale of force required 
for defense, it is necessary to emphasize, 
and keep in mind, three important qual- 
ifications to the evidence about the com- 
parative power of the defensive and the 
offensive—as a safeguard against over- 
optimistic estimates of what will suffice. 

The first qualification is that the offen- 
sive potentially carries one unique ad- 
vantage. If the attack is made unex- 
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pectedly and with sustained speed of 
followthrough, it may split a slow-respond- 
ing defense so deeply and disintegratingly 
as to paralyze resistance, anuulling the 
comparative balance of numerical strength. 
Defense, however effective, can never pro- 
duce such a catastrophic collapse of the 
enemy as does this tactical and strategical 
“fission-effect” of a sustained speed attack. 

The second qualification, arising from 
the first, is that any calculation of num- 
bers is dependent upon the standard of 
performance. The basic advantage of de- 
fense can be ensured only if a defense has 
adequate flexibility and mobility—the pri- 
mary condition being that the defender 
has a clear understanding of the attack- 
er’s technique and its tempo. Lack of such 
understanding was the principal cause of 
the Allied disasters in 1940. The time fac- 
tor is of crucial importance in relation to 
the ratio of force to space. 

The third qualification is that the wider 
the front, relative to the forces, the more 
scope the attacker has for maneuver and 
thus the more chance to find gaps that he 
can penetrate in the opposing network of 
fire. Although on the Eastern Front the 
Germans often defeated setpiece offensives 
on sectors where the Russians had concen- 
trated a seven to one superiority of force, 
the Russians usually succeeded in finding 
penetrable stretches somewhere on the 
front when their over-all superiority had 
risen to about three to one. 


NATO 

With the NATO forces it would be un- 
wise to reckon that they could hold their 
own with as low a ratio as that on which 
the Germans managed to do, particularly 
in view of the NATO mixture of nation- 
alities, different training systems, and 
other handicaps. However, if their forces 
had a ratio of two to three, that should 
be a safe insurance against a sudden at- 
tack, provided that they attain adequate 
mobility and flexibility. At present they 
are not adequate in these essential quali- 
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ties, and this deficiency is more important | 
than lack of numbers. 


To have any real chance of repelling a! 
sudden high-speed attack, the “shield | 
force” must be composed of fully mobile} 
divisions, always ready for immediate ac- % 
tion, and highly trained. It is folly to} 
imagine that it would be possible with 3 
forces of short-term service, even if their 4 
numbers were doubled or trebled. The need 7 
cannot be fulfilled unless the “shield! 
force” is composed of professional troops | 
or long-term conscripts—two years’ serv- | 
ice would be the minimum for the purpose. d 
It would be best, and probably more eco- 7 
nomic, that all the divisions in the “shield | 
force” should consist entirely of long-serv- 7 
ice Regulars. i 

The Soviet forces in Eastern Germany 
comprise 20 mobile divisions. Therefore, | 
a NATO strength of about 13 ready-for- | 
action Regular divisions should be able to 7 
check a sudden attack by this force with- | 
out resorting to nuclear weapons or yield- 7 
ing ground. It would be better able to/ 
check such an attack than the present ” 
NATO shield force of 21 divisions which | 
is handicapped by its large proportion of 7 
short-service conscripts. i. 


Intelligence experts consider that the s 
Soviet forces might possibly be raised to” 
40 divisions within about 10 days, al-/ 
though it would not be easy to bring up / 
such a large reinforcement without being 
detected, thus giving NATO warning and 


time for countermeasures. Even if the / 
Soviet striking force was thus doubled, 7 
a NATO force of 26 Regular divisions | 
should suffice to keep it in check; or al-/ 
ternatively, 20 Regular divisions and a 
German citizen militia equivalent to 10 
divisions, organized and trained for static 
or locally mobile defense. 

Such a combination would be a much 
better shield than the 30 present type di- 
visions of short service conscripts mixed 
with Regulars which the existing NATO 
plan aims to achieve. It could be more im- 





static | 


much | 
pe di- 
mixed 
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mediately ready for action, more efficient 
in performance, and more truly economic. 

If~a surprise attack were promptly 
checked, it is unlikely that the incursion 
would be continued. Its chance of success 
in producing a fait accompli would have 
vanished, while persistence in it would 
hour by hour increase the risk of deto- 
nating a nuclear war which would nul- 
lify the aggressor’s object. Moreover, ac- 
cording to authoritative estimates, the 
maximum strength to which the Soviet 
force on this front could be built up lo- 
gistically, even after a month, is 60 divi- 
sions. In defense a NATO force of 40 
divisions should suffice to keep that num- 
ber in check and without the use of nuclear 
weapons. Such a strength can be attained 
within a month of mobilization even un- 
der present NATO arrangements. 

Therefore, there is a good insurance 
against the most unlikely contingency of 
a massive invasion if the training and or- 
ganization of the NATO force matches 
that of its opponents. The basic require- 
ment is an improvement of quality rather 
than an increase of quantity. 

It may be argued that a shield force on 
a two to three ratio, although a good in- 
surance in relation to the Soviet forces 
on the NATO central front, would not be 
adequate with regard to space because of 
the width of that front. A fuller exami- 
nation of this aspect of the problem may 
help to clarify the issue. In such an exami- 
nation there are two key questions: 

1. What is the tactical minimum of 
troops necessary to cover and control a 
given space? 

2. What is the strategical minimum? 


Tactical Minimum 


The first question turns on a calculation 
of the extent of space that troops armed 
with modern weapons, other than nuclear 
ones, can cover with a closely interwoven 
network of fire. In examination, it soon be- 
comes evident that the ratio of troops to 
frontage customary in recent wars, and in 


conventional military doctrine, does not 
correspond to the ratio of development in 
weapons during the last-100 years, and 
in their capacity to cover an area with a 
sustained downpour of fire. 

Nearly a century ago, in the later stages 
of the American Civil War, Lee’s army 
kept Grant’s greatly superior numbers in 
check for many months until its strength 
fell below 1,500 men to the mile. More 
than half a century ago the Boers with a 
strength of only 600 to 800 men to the 
mile repeatedly succeeded in repelling at- 
tacks by British forces which vastly out- 
numbered them. Weapons have developed 
so immensely since then in range and 
power that it is hard to see why the tac- 
tical minimum considered necessary and 
customary in practice has not been ad- 
justed proportionately. 

Is there any reason other than custom 
fostered by caution? The surmise that 
this is the real explanation tends to be 
confirmed by examination of operations 
in both the First and Second World Wars. 
It is evident that attacks were often 
checked by small detachments or remnants 
that were heavily outnumbered, whereas 
attacks succeeded in many cases where 
the defenders were far more numerous 
relatively to the frontage. The contrast 
suggests that a buildup of the defense to 
the level suggested by custom and caution 
often aided the attacker by presenting him 
with a much increased target and one 
easier for him to destroy by concentrated 
fire. 

There is abundant evidence from the 
last war to show that German divisions 
of depleted strength often successfully de- 
fended frontages of 20 to 25 miles (30 to 
40 kilometers). There also are some nota- 
ble examples on the Allied side of sim- 
ilar performance. So it is reasonable to 
consider a frontage of 25 miles (40 kilo- 
meters) as within the defensive capacity 
of a fully mobile division of present 
strength as is now coming to be recognized 
in high military quarters. Taking account 
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of the corps and army troops available to 
support a division, it represents a basic 
scale of about 1,000 men to the mile (600 
men to.the kilometer). 

That scale is not much less than what 
proved adequate for effective defense in 
the later stages of the American Civil 
War, and more than the scale with which 
the Boers maintained their defense nearly 
60 years ago. Thus it might be further 
reducible after a more thorough scientific 
analysis of recent war experience and 
weapon capabilities. Such a reinvestiga- 
tion is very desirable. For a reduction of 
the tactical minimum considered neces- 
sary, to provide an effective curtain of fire 
and “control a given space,” would reduce 
the problem of providing the strategical 
minimum—especially in mobile reserves 
—to maintain a forward defense of the 
NATO front as a whole. 

For the time being, however, it is safer 
to take a scale of one mobile division for 
25 miles (40 kilometers) of front as the 
tactical minimum. On that basis, 10 such 
divisions would be needed to cover the front 
—between the Baltic and the Bohemian 
mountains—that is threatened by the 
Soviet forces poised in East Germany. Be- 
yond this number, adequate mobile re- 
serves should be available to counterbal- 
ance the attacker’s power—and inherent 
advantage—of concentrating his effort 
along a particular line of thrust. 


Strategical Minimum 

Here we come to the question of the 
strategical minimum. Views on the sub- 
ject still tend to reflect the habit of 
thought and its doctrinal legacy that de- 
veloped in World War I. The continuous 
trench front that came to be established 
in 1914 on the Western Front, and per- 
sisted throughout the war, left a lasting 
impression. It was deepened by the low 
mobility of forces at that time. Since then 
there has been a tendency to assume that 
the entire stretch of a frontier should be 
provided with the tactical minimum for 
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effective defense of every sector for their | 
support, both in forward troops and in | 
local reserves. Thus the strategical mini- 7 
mum requirement has come to be regarded a 
basically as no different from the tactical | 
minimum. 
This is a view which amounts to vis- 7 
ualizing the extreme case, highly improb- 7 
able, of having to meet a heavy attack on ” 
all sectors simultaneously, and demanding | 
forces strong enough for defense every- | 
where. Its influence is apparent in sug- /7 
gestions and arguments that, without the A 
use of nuclear weapons, NATO would need © 
a standing force of as many as 70 divi- © 
sions on its central front, even against ” 
Soviet forces of lower strength. d 
Such a view is contrary to the facts and © 
lessons of war experience. In all wars a 
previous to this century, the forces en- | 
gaged were very small in proportion to” 
the front as a whole—much smaller than © 
they became in the last two wars, although | 
denser on the battlefield. In the wars of |] 
the 18th and early 19th centuries, a battle- 7 
field strength of 20,000 men to the mile 
was normal, yet countries were success- © 
fully defended with a ratio of merely 250 © 
men to the mile, or less, on the front as © 
a whole—a strategical ratio of forces to | 
space that was barely more than one per- | 
cent of the tactical ratio. \ 
The following examples from the wars 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, when 
weapons were of very short range and 
defensive capability depended mainly on 
mobility, illustrate the concept of strategi- 
cal minimum. 
War of the Spanish Succession 
In 1709-13, when the French were on} 
the defensive, they had a field force aver- 
aging only about 100,000 men to cover 
their frontier of approximately 400 miles 
(250 men to the mile strategically). 
Seven Years’ War 
In the early stages, 1756-57, Frederick 
the Great covered his southern front of 
about 400 miles with nearly 100,000 men 
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(250 men to the mile strategically) 
against enemy forces double his strength. 
¢ Later, the enemy coalition brought its 

> total forces in the field up to nearly 400,- 
000 while his total rarely exceeded 150,000 
(and diminished from losses during each 
year’s campaign). With that total strength 
he had to cover an all-around frontage of 
about 1,500 miles (100 men to the mile 
strategically). Although suffering several 
bad reverses, offsetting his riposte suc- 
> cesses, he succeeded in holding out until 
* the enemy coalition dissolved in 1763. 
Napoleonic Wars 

In 1814, when Napoleon was thrown on 
the defensive after his defeat in the Bat- 
tle of Leipzig, he had only 70,000 men to 
cover his 400-mile front in the north and 
} northeast (180 men to the mile strategi- 
cally). The Allied armies which crossed 
the Rhine to invade France amounted to 
370,000 men—more than five times his 
strength—yet he succeeded in keeping 
them in check for three months. 

During this period he inflicted nine 
sharp reverses on them before fate turned 
against him—when an intercepted letter 
revealed his plan, of moving round onto 
their communications, and thus encour- 
aged them to move down the temporarily 
open path into Paris where their arrival 
produced the collapse of his regime. 
American Civil War 

From 1861 to 1864 the Confederates cov- 
ered a front of 800 miles between the At- 
lantic and the Mississippi with a field force 
averaging about 200,000 men (250 to the 
mile strategically) and kept at bay an 
enemy double their strength. 

The fact that is was possible to main- 
tain an effective defense of a wide front 
with a strategical ratio of only 250 men 
to the mile, or less, is all the more signifi- 
cant because the tactical ratio for effec- 
tive defense in open country was consid- 
» ered to be about 20,000 men to the mile 
(including local reserves) with the short- 
range weapons (smoothbore muskets and 


cannon) of the Napoleonic Wars and ear- 
lier, and about 12,000 to the mile with the 
improved weapons of the mid-19th cen- 
tury. 

The immense difference between the 
tactical (battlefield) ratio and the stra- 
tegical (entire front) ratio shows *that the 
crucial factor in the defense of any wide 
front is the time factor. This turns not 
only on the relative mobility of the attack- 
ing and defending forces, but on the de- 
fender’s correct appreciation of the at- 
tacker’s lines of advance and the degree 
in which the attacker’s mobility is re- 
stricted by natural obstacles, fortifica- 
tions, and counterthreat. 


The capability of covering a wide front 
with such small forces, while bringing 
sufficient tactical strength into action 
against the enemy’s strategic line of ad- 
vance and concentration, came from the 
ability to make a good appreciation of the 
enemy’s likely routes of advance and ob- 
jectives so that adequate forces could be 
moved there to bar his path. 

It is difficult to see any good reason why 
this should be considered impossible now. 
The means of information, intercommu- 
nication, and movement are much better 
than in the past, and on balance they favor 
the defending side, increasing its chances 
of countering the attacker’s initial ad- 
vantage in surprise. 

On NATO’s central front it should not 
be too difficult to gauge an attacker’s likely 
objectives and routes of advance. Although 
that front is 440 miles (700 kilometers) 
in extent, only the more northerly stretch 
of about 250 miles (400 kilometers) is suit- 
able for surprise attack and rapid advance 
by the Soviet mechanized divisions in East 
Germany. Even within that northerly 
stretch the suitable routes are limited, and 
the direction of the enemy’s main effort 
should become clear once he starts cross- 
ing the rivers near the border. Therefore, 
it should be possible to check him in the 
forward zone, by timely countermoves, 
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with a two to three ratio of forces, if the 
NATO covering force is composed of fully 
mobile and highly trained divisions, and 
is organized with more strategic flexibility. 

The more northerly stretch of nearly 
250 miles embraces the front from the 
Baltic to the valley of the Frankische 
Saale inclusive, so that a forward defense 
of the suggested scale (10 divisions) would 
not only cover the northern plain of Ger- 
many, but go well-around the westward 
bulge of Thuringia, and cover the routes 
to Frankfurt across the Thuringerwald. 

Behind that end of the main front is 
posted the bulk of the US 7th Army, and 
it would be natural to continue such a dis- 
position of the mobile reserves ready to 
counter a thrust either toward the valley 
of the Main and Frankfurt, or into Ba- 
varia. Consequently, there would be a good 
insurance against a circuitous approach 
by the Soviets across the Thuringia-Ba- 
varia frontier. Moreover, such a dog-leg 
move—first southward and then westward 
—would entail a loss of time and diminish 
the Soviets’ chances of sustaining the 
speed-surprise required for success in a 
sudden coup. Another drawback, from the 
Soviets’ point of view, is that Bavaria 
offers no objectives comparable in impor- 
tance and accessibility with those between 
Frankfurt and the Baltic. 


Conclusion 


Analysis of recent war experience tends 
to show that the higher the ratio of the 
mobile reserves to the troops holding the 
forward position the greater is the pros- 
pect of defeating a concentrated thrust. 
In past practice the divisions in mobile 
reserve, not tied to a particular sector, 
often have been less than a quarter of the 
entire force. Analysis of operations sug- 
gests that a half of the force would be 
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a better proportion, even where it entails” 
thinning the forward defense to a hazard. 
ous degree. | 

This is the basis I have adopted in cal.! 
culation, and from it comes the suggested - 
figure of 26 mobile divisions as the NATO! 
requirement for a shield force capable of” 
meeting both force and space conditions, 
That number would provide a defense of/ 
two to three ratio against the possibility” 
that the 20 Soviet divisions in East Ger.” 
many might be raised to 40 within 107 
days. It also would provide NATO with) 
the requisite tactical minimum of 10 di-/ 
visions as forward defense there, and) 
three for a mobile screen along the moun- | 
tainous Czechoslovakian border, with 13 
more as mobile reserves for the front as 
a whole. That would be a reasonably good 
insurance against sudden attack in any 
direction. 

The required number of divisions would 
be somewhat less if there were a citizen 
militia, of the Swiss type, available to man) 
a deep network of defense posts in the 
forward zone as a means of helping to de- 
lay the enemy’s advance while the divi- 
sions of the mobile reserve converged upon 
the threatened sector. This militia would 
need to be so organized that the posts 
could be manned at short notice by militia- 
men living or working nearby. It also 
would be desirable to have such a militia 
available in the rear areas as a check on 
an enemy airborne descent to seize key- 
points there and block the countermoves 
of the NATO mobile divisions. 

If a militia force of this type were avail- | 
able for local defense, the requirement 
for the main shield force might be re- 
duced from 26 to 20 divisions—that is, 
a one to two basis versus the enemy’s pos- 
sible maximum in a surprise offensive on 
the .Central Europe front. 








Support Command or Trains Organiz.... 
For the Division? 


Colonel Willard Pearson, Infantry 
Assistant Chief of Staff G3, United States Army, Alaska 


- 1954 the Army has been testing 
new organizations and reorganizing at an 
unprecedented rate. Every headquarters 
and echelon of command from the squad 
up through the field army has been sub- 
jected to searching inquiry. The objective 
has been the development of organizations 
with optimum capabilities for operating 
on the nuclear battlefield. 

One area the subject of considerable 
debate is the organization for logistics in 
the infantry division. Two basic philoso- 
phies have been advanced. One is embodied 
in the “trains” concept and the other in 
the “support command” concept. 

This discussion will center around an 
analysis of the relative merits of these 
two organizations and concepts. As back- 
ground and a point of departure for this 
analysis, the broad guidelines followed in 
reorganizing the units of the field army 
will be discussed first. This will be fol- 
lowed by a definition of the two concepts 
and an analysis of the two organizations. 
The performance of the support command 
in the postwar test exercises then will be 
examined. Finally, a proposal for the or- 
ganization of the infantry division logis- 
tical services will be presented. 


Guidelines 
The Army began a major reorganization 
program in 1954 with the issuance of 
broad guidelines for reorganizing units of 


the field army. Agencies responsible for 
developing tables of organization and 
equipment (TOE’s) and doctrine were in- 
formed that in a nuclear war the attack 
would be characterized by rapid concen- 
tration from dispersed positions to exploit 
a nuclear shot, followed by prompt dis- 
persal after seizure of the objective. In 
the defense, areas would be held with great 
dispersion between units—no more linear 
formations with continuous fronts. There 
would be greater width and depth to the 
combat zone. To operate on such a battle- 
field, commanders would have to possess 
the capability to react instantaneously. 

The new organizations must provide for 
decreased reaction time by subordinates. 
Organizations must be designed to provide 
for greater flexibility to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions on the nuclear battle- 
field. There must be greater decentraliza- 
tion of operations and greater delegation 
of authority and responsibility. The speed 
and power of modern weapons imposed an 
overriding requirement for rapid reac- 
tion at all echelons. 

Doctrine reflecting the above concepts 
now is appearing in our new field manuals. 
The foreword to the new Field Manual 
7-100, Infantry Division, states: “Flexi- 
bility, dispersion and rapid concentration 
are characteristics of its (infantry divi- 
sion) operations.” The manual makes ref- 
erence to a “combat environment which 


Selecting better features of the support command and trains concept, 
with emphasis on the latter, will provide the division necessary logis- 
tical support organization capable of operating on the future battlefield 
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may require rapid and drastic changes in 
the situation.” 
Definitions 

In the support command, logistical and 
administrative units are placed under a 
single commander for both administration 
and operational control. The support com- 
mander is responsible to the division com- 
mander for all that his unit does or fails 
to do in the same manner that a battle 
group commander is responsible to the 
division commander. The staff of the next 
higher commander deals with the support 
command as a major subordinate unit. Or- 
ders affecting units within the support 
command are issued to the support com- 
mander who, in turn, issues necessary in- 
structions to his own subordinate units. 

In the trains organization, logistical 
units, as well as administrative units, are 
grouped under a single commander for 
administration and tactical command, both 
on the march and in bivouac. Control of 
technical and administrative service func- 
tions remains with the next higher com- 
mander who normally exercises this con- 
trol through appropriate members of his 
staff. A detailed description of the func- 
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tions and organization of the trains may 
be found in either Field Manual 7-11 or 
Field Manual 17-100, The Armored Divi- 
sion and Combat Command. 

Names can be deceiving. Operational 
procedures and staff relationships must be 
examined closely to determine whether 
the organization is a support command or 
a trains organization. The following ex- 
ample illustrates the point that names 
are not as important as the actual com- 
mand and staff relationship which exists 
within the organization. 

In the 7th Army Support Command are 
found both administrative and logistical 
units. The mission of this organization is 
stated in Circular 10-5, Headquarters 7th 
Army, 12 January 1959, as follows: 

“Commanding General, 7th Army Sup- 
port Command will exercise command, less 
operational and technical control, over all 
7th Army troops attached to it, with op- 
erational and technical control of the units 
remaining with Commanding General, 7th 
Army.” This mission, together with the 
housekeeping and training functions as- 
signed the support commander in another 
section of Circular 10-5, clearly establishes 
the 7th Army Support Command as a 
trains organization. 

In the foregoing discussion no reference 
has been made to the functionalization of 
the technical services. This is an organiza- 
tional problem separate and distinct from 
that being discussed here. Functionalized 
service units may operate within the 
framework of either the trains organiza- 
tion or the support command. 


Analysis-Trains Organization 

In the trains organization the division 
commander uses his general and special 
staff to integrate the tactical effort with 
the logistical resources. Decision making, 
planning, control, and allocation of re- 
sources are performed by a single staff 
unit, providing for unity of direction. The 
division commander vests responsibility 
for logistical operations in a subordinate 
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SUPPORT COMMAND OR TRAINS ORGANIZATION FOR THE DIVISION? 


commander and his staff under the sup- 
port command concept. Two separate 
staffs, the division staff and the support 
command staff, must then work together 
to synchronize tactical operations with the 
logistical resources. Misunderstandings, 
delays, and confusion in the heat of battle 
are more likely to occur when two sepa- 
rate staffs are involved than would take 
place if a single coordinating and operat- 
ing staff were in charge. 

The best known example of a trains 
organization is the armored division trains. 
(See Figure 1.) In World War II the 
trains organization provided the flexibil- 
ity required for the division staff to coor- 
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staff organization and operations thus is 
retained. 

A more common use of the trains or- 
ganization concept is found in any head- 
quarters and headquarters company. The 
headquarters commandant administers the 
unit but the staff officers of the headquar- 
ters exercise operational control over the 
personnel assigned to their respective staff 
sections. The command and control battal- 
ion in the current airborne division and 
the special troops organization in the 
headquarters of the field army are other 
examples. 

The principal disadvantage of the trains 
organization is that of divided command. 
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| FIGURE 1. | 








dinate the mobility inherent in armor 
units. In addition, the trains commander 
became responsible for rear area security. 
The armored division had a pressing re- 
quirement for such an organization be- 
cause of its mobility. After a breakthrough 
and during the exploitation phase, its sup- 
porting services became more vulnerable 


| than the rear area of an infantry division. 


In the armored division trains organi- 
zation the general staff has direct access 


' to the special staff operators, and the spe- 
' cial staff, in turn, is responsive to the 


coordinating instructions of the general 


| staff. No intervening headquarters is in- 


terposed between the general staff plan- 
ners and the special staff operators to 
lengthen the chain of command. The flexi- 
bility inherent in existing general-special 


Operational orders flow to subordinate 
units in the trains from one source, 
whereas administrative and tactical in- 
structions are received through another 
channel. The problem is similar to that 
faced by every headquarters commandant 
in administering a unit over which he does 
not have operational control. 


Analysis-Support Command 

The support command was one innova- 
tion in logistical organization intended to 
satisfy the guidelines previously described. 
How well does it accomplish this? 

The support command has several ad- 
vantages. It centralizes responsibility for 
the logistical services in one commander. 
This enables the division commander, in 
theory at least, to focus more of his time 
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and effort on the conduct of tactical op- 
erations. 

The support commander would have a 
stronger position than the trains com- 
mander in executing area damage control 
and security missions since the support 
commander has operational control over 
his units. This is an important advantage 
since the threat to rear area operations 
from nuclear weapons, airborne troops, 
and guerrillas will be far greater than 
anything we have experienced in the past. 

A support command charged with both 
administration and operational control of 
its subordinate units probably would re- 
quire a larger headquarters. It thus would 
have greater personnel resources for be- 
coming the main headquarters in the event 
the latter were destroyed. 

The support command has the same ad- 
vantage found in the trains organization 
of providing a home for the many small 
administrative and technical units found 
in divisions and larger units. Both the 
trains and support command commanders 
can immediately solve many personnel, 
morale, supply, and housing problems for 
their small units, as well as provide uni- 
form standing operating procedures where 
applicable. 

A look at the other side of the Iedger 
will disclose some apparent support com- 
mand shortcomings. 

A major disadvantage of the support 
command is that it complicates the plan- 
ning and decision-making process at the 
division level. The principal planners at 
the division level are the G3 and the G4. 
These two must work closely together if 
they are to present coordinated plans to 
the chief of staff or commanding general. 
The G4, having direct access to the tech- 
nical services and being physically located 
in the command post where the critical 
decisions are made, is in an ideal position 
to determine whether logistical capabili- 
ties can support tactical operations. This 
constant person-to-person coordination 
throughout the planning and execution 
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phase facilitates coordination, improves 
staff efficiency, and expedites approval of 
plans. Additionally, the G4 can secure his 
operational data direct from the operating 
units with an increase in accuracy and 
timeliness. 


Interpose a support commander between | 
the G4 and the technical services and the © 


following will occur. 


First, there will be the difficulty of | 
clearly delineating areas of responsibility | 


between the G4 and the support com- 


mander. Next, G4’s freedom of action will | 
be inhibited since he must deal with a 7 
senior subordinate commander whose units | 
he is committing and with whom he will © 
feel compelled to secure comment or con- [7 
currence on operational plans. Disagree- | 


ments where strong positions are taken 
must be resolved by the chief of staff or 


the commanding general. In addition, G4’s | 


data for operational planning will be se- 
cured second hand rather 
Errors and delays in transmission of data 
are more likely to occur. The net result 
is a reduction in the effectiveness of the 
G4 as a general staff officer. 


Decreased Staff Flexibility 


Another disadvantage of the support 
command is that staff operations become 
less flexible. In the trains organization the 
special staff is responsible to the coordinat- 
ing instructions of the general staff. The 
provost marshal, for example, is respon- 
sive to the G1 in the field of law and or- 
der, to the G2 on security, to the G3 on 
tactical marches, and to the G4 on admin- 
istrative moves. The transportation officer 
and surgeon likewise are responsive to 
members of the general staff. In the sup- 
port command, however, these officers are 
responsive to the support commander and 
his staff. This becomes a new intermediate 
headquarters in the chain of operations, 
and increases reaction time of the operat- 
ing units. 

One critical area is transportation since 
this directly influences reaction time. In 


than direct. | 
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the trains organization the division trans- 
portation officer works closely with both 
the G3 for tactical moves, and the G4 on 
administrative troop movements. He keeps 
in close touch with both the tactical and 
logistical situation at the division com- 
mand post. His physical location and con- 
stant person-to-person contact ensures 
that he is immediately responsive to the 
coordinating instructions of either the G3 
or G4. In the support command setup, how- 
ever, transportation matters are handled 
through the support commander. This in- 
creases reaction time. 

Transportation is only one of several 
critical areas. Other staff activities that 
at times will be crucial include medical 


evacuation of mass casualties, ordnance 


repair or evacuation of critical items, sig- 
nal repairs, and traffic control. Direct ac- 
cess to these staff agencies by the general 
staff will not only reduce reaction time, 


) but will provide greater flexibility in co- 
> ordinating the staff. 


Staff coordination is complicated when 


') a special staff officer with overlapping re- 
) sponsibilities to members of the general 
> staff is placed in the support command. 
> The most efficient support command would 


support 4 be composed of an ordnance company and 


become ; a quartermaster company since their prin- 
ion the |) cipal activities are coordinated by the G4. 
) There should be little or no coordination 
» problems with other staff officers, although 
) there would be an increase in reaction 
> time since the G4 would have to coordinate 


\ these services through the support com- 


mander. 
The need to shorten the chain of com- 


' mand and decrease reaction time of sub- 


ordinates was one of the principal reasons 


‘for the recent reorganization of the De- 


partment of Defense. An interesting anal- 
ogy can be drawn from this reorganization 
to illustrate the merits of the support com- 
mand versus the trains. Under the old 
setup the three services exercised opera- 
tional control over the unified commands 
through one of the services designated as 


the “executive agent.” The department 
designated as executive agent operated as 
a “support commander.” Operational or- 
ders flowed from the Secretary of Defense 
or Joint Chiefs of Staff to the unified com- 
mander through the appropriate service 
chief, 

The President in a message to Congress 
on the need to reorganize the Department 
of Defense said: 


I consider this chain of command cum- 
bersome and unreliable in time of peace 
and not usable in time of war... . we must 
clear command channels so that orders will 
proceed directly to unified commands from 
the Commander-in-Chief and Secretary of 
Defense. The number of headquarters be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief and the 
commander of each unified command must 
be kept at the very minimum. Every ad- 
ditional level courts delay, confusion of 
authority, and diffusion of responsibility. 
(Emphasis added.) 


Under the Department of Defense reor- 
ganization, operational orders flow di- 
rectly from the Secretary of Defense to 
the unified commanders. The three depart- 
ments are charged by the Department of 
Defense with the administration and lo- 
gistics (housekeeping) of their respective 
services. They no longer receive or issue 
operational orders to the unified command- 
ers. Their new role is analogous to that 
of a “trains commander.” 


Test Performance-Support Command 

How well has the support command 
performed during the postwar testing pro- 
gram? Detailed analysis of all test re- 
ports cannot be made in this short dis- 
cussion. Certain general findings and 
problem areas can be presented. 

The division support command was first 
tested in 1954 in Exercise Follow Me (in- 
fantry division) and Exercise Blue Bolt 
(armored division). All administrative 
and logistical units were placed under the 
support commander who was provided with 
a special staff. The division general staff 
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included the conventional G1, G2, G3, and 
G4. Broad problem areas uncovered in 
these exercises included the following: 

1. Relationship of the general staff with 
the support commander, his staff, and 
subordinate commanders within the sup- 
port cummand. 

2. Delineation of functions and duties 
between the G4 and the support com- 
mander. 

3. Complications in staff coordination 
and delays in execution of orders. 

Units were allowed the minimum time 
to reorganize and train under this new 
concept. Some of the above problem areas, 
therefore, can be attributed to lack of 
training and unfamiliarity of test person- 
nel with the new doctrine and organiza- 
tion. 

The test director’s report for Follow Me 
concluded that the support command had 
merit but needed further testing. The body 
of the report contained some controversial 
statements which enabled opponents and 
proponents of the support command to 
find evidence to support their respective 
positions. The report of the test director 
for Blue Bolt I strongly rejected the sup- 
port command. 

These test reports should be evaluated 
in the light of their pretest organization 
and tactical doctrine, as well as the per- 
sonal equation—the sentiments, feelings, 
and personal feelings of the test personnel. 

In the infantry division there was no 
headquarters or unit designated to con- 
trol the administrative and technical units. 
Normally, this job was satellited on the 
senior technical service officer in the divi- 
sion service or maintenance area as an ad- 
ditional duty. There was a need for one 
commander and an organization to “tidy 
up” the infantry division rear. Further, 
under the new tactical concepts the area 
of operations was more than doubled or 
tripled over World War II standards. Be- 
cause of the need for an organization, it 
was very unlikely that the infantry would 
reject the support command concept. 
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General Lesley J. McNair, in comment- ; 
ing on his efforts to organize the new | 
triangular divisions in World War II,) 
summed up the human equation with the 
following comment: fi 


I know of no instance where a com- ( 
mander has recommended a reduction of | 
the means at his disposal—either person. | 
nel or materiel, and of few cases where . 
he was satisfied with what he had. In.| 
variably commanders seek more and al-| 
ways tend to make their unit self-con-| 
tained. tf 

The support command provided the in- | 
fantry division with approximately 25 to! 
30 additional personnel to include one colo- 
nel. In the light of the above factors, it 
was not unlikely that the infantry would | 
be favorably disposed toward acceptance | 
of the support command. 


sili 





The armored division, on the other hand, | 
had in existence the trains organization 
which had been tried and tested in World 
War II. Their officers were familiar with 
and trained in its method of operation. 
There was a natural reluctance to experi- 
ment with a new organization which ap-} 
peared less efficient. There was no need to 
seek additional personnel spaces since they 
had existed before in the trains organiza-} 
tion. The armored division’s reaction tof) 
the support command could be understood F 
in the light of these organizational, tac- > 
tical, and personnel considerations. 





Exercise Sagebrush 
The second test of the division support 
command was made in Exercise Sage-) 
brush. For this test the support command & 
was streamlined. The administrative serv- > 
ices (less the military police) were ref 
moved and placed in the administration fF 
company under the general staff supervi- ff 
sion of the G1. The G4 was eliminated 
from the general staff and replaced by the 
support commander. The support com-— 
mander (G4) was represented in the di-f 
vision command /post by two field grade 
officers designated as support command 
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liaison officers with general staff status. 
One headquarters echelon in the support 
command also was eliminated. 

Test reports indicated greater accept- 


| ance of the reorganized support command. 
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Generally, the same problem areas existed 
as in the original tests but they were less 
acute. It is of interest to note how these 
problems were handled in the infantry 
division. 

The special staff operators in the in- 
fantry division remained responsive to the 


_) coordinating instructions of the general 


staff. Under this arrangement, of course, 
the support command functioned more 
nearly as a trains organization. Also, two 
general staff liaison officers from the sup- 
port command, together with the trans- 
portation officer, operated in the division 
command post. In terms of functions, per- 
sonnel spaces, and locale of operations, 
this arrangement almost recreated the G4 
section which had been eliminated follow- 


ing Exercise Follow Me. The infantry 


division commander recommended adop- 


experi- _ tion of the support command with some 


modifications. 
The Exercise Test Director for the ar- 


arrive at final conclusions as to the ade- 


' quacy of the organization. 


Although all agencies were provided the 


' same broad guidelines for designing the 


TOE’s of which they were the proponents, 


' and were in pursuit of the same organi- 


zational objective, it is somewhat incon- 


' sistent to note that the tactical organiza- 


_ tion went in one direction and the logistical 


rt com: 


. the di- 
id grade 
ommand 


organization in another. 

To decrease reaction time the tacticians 
reduced the number of intermediate head- 
quarters. The battalion was eliminated in 
the regiment, and following Exercise 
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Sagebrush consideration was given to 
eliminating the corps headquarters in the 
field army. The logisticians on the other 
hand added headquarters. The support 
command was added in the infantry divi- 
sion and two additional headquarters, the 
support brigade and support command, 
were added in the field army, tested in 
Exercise Sagebrush. 

To provide for decentralization, flexi- 
bility, and dispersion, the tactical organi- 
zation favored separate independent units. 
The logistical organization moved in the 
other direction. In the World War II di- 
vision the technical and administrative 
service units were separate and respon- 
sive to the coordinating instructions of 
the general staff. They were centralized 
and functionalized under a new com- 
mander in the proposed new division or- 
ganization. This tended toward concen- 
tration rather than dispersion, made staff 
operations more rigid, and centralized op- 
erations rather than decentralized them. 
It is not clear how dispersion, decentrali- 
zation, or flexibility are achieved when 
maintenance, for example, heretofore per- 
formed by several technical services op- 
erating in different locations and at dif- 
ferent levels (second and third echelon), 
is concentrated in one unit, operating in 
one location, and responsible to one com- 
mander. 

Exercise Sagebrush concluded the test- 
ing of the infantry and armored division 
support commands. In the reorganization 
that followed the armored division re- 
tained, and the infantry division adopted, 
the trains organization. 

The infantry division after two years of 
operation with the trains organization is 
about to be reorganized. It appears that 
the trains organization has been found 
reasonably satisfactory since it remains 
unaffected by the reorganization. 

This discussion would not be complete 
without reference to the support group 
(command) in the current airborne divi- 
sion. (See Figure 2.) The TOE’s for this 
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organization were developed before the 
division support commands tested in Sage- 
brush had been evaluated. Two significant 
changes were made, however. First, the 
G4 was restored to the general staff. Sec- 
ond, the military police were placed under 
the command and control battalion rather 
than in the support group (command) 
thus permitting greater flexibility in the 
employment and coordination of the mil- 
itary police by the general staff. 

The airborne division was tested in Ex- 
ercise Jump Light in 1956. The findings 
were similar to those reported in earlier 
exercises. The support group (command) 
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again in LOGEX-55. This organization! 
was also rejected at the theater army 
level. y 
A reading of Nelson’s National Security | 
and the General Staff describes the Army 
Services Forces organized in World War} 
II. It was a support command organized 7 
along the lines of the division support com. | 
mands tested in Follow Me and Blue Bolt’ 
I. The general and special staff relation. | 
ships were virtually identical. Shortcom.- |7 
ings outlined in General Nelson’s analysis | 
of the Army Services Forces’ organiza- | 
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| FIGURE 2. | 





was considered to be less efficient than the 
conventional G4—special staff organiza- 
tion. The weaknesses observed generally 
were those given above in the analysis of 
the support command. 

The support group (command) was 
adopted for the airborne divisions. Re- 
cently, a report from the 101st Airborne 
Division states that the support com- 
mander also has been designated as the 
G4. This change is a departure from the 
original organization of the 101st Air- 
borne Division. 

It is of interest to note that a field army 
support command was being tested in 
Sagebrush concurrent with the testing of 
the division support commands. The field 
army support command was rejected. At 
a higher level, theater army, a support 


command was tested in LOGEX-54 and - 


ingly parallel the deficiencies observed at | 
the division level. ; 

These brief references to logistical or- | 
ganizations at higher levels are made only [7 
to point out that the division logistic or- | 
ganization must not be considered in iso- | 
lation and without reference to staff and — 
command relationships at higher echelons. | 
We may not need an identical staff struc- 
ture at all echelons of the army. A strong fF 
case can be made for parallel staff organi- F 
zation within the field army, however. § 
This will simplify training of staff officers 
and facilitate transfer, interchange, and 
replacement of staff officers during mo- 
bilization and in combat. 

From the foregoing analysis it is ap- 
parent that neither the trains organiza- 
tion nor the support command is a “per- 
fect” solution. Both have their respective 
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strengths and weaknesses. On balance, it 
is believed that the flexibility of staff op- 
erations and the decreased reaction time 
afforded by the trains tip the scales in 
favor of that organization. The proposal 
outlined below, therefore, is aimed at se- 
lecting the better features of both the 
support command and trains organiza- 
tion, with emphasis to the latter. 


Proposed Organization 
The following modification of current 
staff and command relationships is pro- 
posed for the infantry division: 
1. Place all of the administrative and 
» logistical units in a trains organization 
|) for administration and housekeeping. 


2. Designate the general staff as deputy 


chiefs of staff as has been done at De- 
» partment of the Army and other higher 
headquarters 
United States Continental Army Com- 
mand. Do not, however, increase size of 


such as Headquarters, 


the general staff. 
Under this arrangement the deputies 


| are free from administering the service 
|| units, but have direct access to them, and 


ff struc- 


A strong F 
f organi- Fo 
' tion are facilitated. Economy of personnel 


however. 
f officers 
nge, and 
‘ing mo- 


it is ap- 
yrganiza- 
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» as deputies can issue orders in the name 


erved at | . . 
| be planners, coordinators, and _ supervi- 


tical or- fy STS, as well as operators. Since they would 


ade only i have no administrative responsibilities for 


istic or. the units, they would be able to function 
i in iso ' almost exclusively in their traditional role 
taff and} 2S @ general staff officer. 
echelons. | 


_ of existing general-special staff relation- 


of the chief of staff. The deputies would 


Under this organization the flexibility 


ships is fairly well-retained. Delegation 
of authority and decentralization of ac- 


is achieved since no additional headquar- 
ters personnel are required. Reaction time 
should be reduced, since staff operations 
are decentralized and the coordinators 
(general staff) can go directly to the op- 
erators (special staff) rather than through 


) an intermediate commander. 


Finally, the proposed organization le- 


gitimatizes the operational role of the 
general, staff. According to current staff 
doctrine, the general .staff officer is a 
planner, coordinator, and a_ supervisor, 
but not an operator. Many general staff 
officers will testify that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to stay out of operations. 

The deputy type staff is, in effect, the 
informal type staff organization at the 
battle group level. Here the unit staff (S1, 
S2, S83, and S4) are majors. The special 
staff, with the exception of the surgeon 
and chaplain, are captains. Under existing 
efficiency report regulations the unit staff 
normally rates the special staff except 
when prohibited by seniority. In actuality, 
this rating procedure establishes the com- 
mand chain and the deputy type staff as 
the informal organization. In many table 
of distribution units this system is shown 
as the formal organization. These staff 
relationships exist at the division level as 
well. Adoption of the deputy type staff 
recommended above will formalize these 
relationships. 

Conclusion 


We should avoid change for the sake 
of change. Organizational changes should 
be thought through to the point that tan- 
gible efficiencies are reasonably assured. 
Once a faulty organization is accepted, it 
takes years to correct the error. For ex- 
ample, in 1949 responsibility for making 
payrolls was removed from the regiment 
and centralized in the division finance sec- 
tion. The purpose was to mechanize opera- 
tions and improve pay procedures without 
any increase in personnel. It became neces- 
sary, however, eventually to double the 
size of the division finance section. In 
spite of this, service deteriorated to the 
point that 10 years later, 1959, the system 
was abandoned, and responsibility for 
making payrolls returned to the battle 
group. 

Let us not repeat this type of error in 
adopting an organization for the division’s 
logistical services. 








Modern Headquarters for the Field Army 


Lieutenant Colonel Horace M. Brown, Jr., Artillery, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Martin F. Massoglia, Chemical Corps 


A DVANCES in combat surveillance 
combined with new and improved weap- 
ons systems require a headquarters which 
can survive on the modern battlefield. Cur- 
rent headquarters organization and opera- 
tions do not appear to be capable of en- 
suring this. Dispersion of army forces, 
including the various field headquarters, is 
mandatory in order to prevent the creation 
of profitable targets for attack by nuclear 
weapons and improved weapons systems. 

At division level and below this is be- 
ing attained to some degree by echelon- 
ment and by frequent change of unit and 
command post locations. Conversely, our 
corps and army headquarters tend to be- 
come increasingly larger complexes, diffi- 
cult and time consuming to emplace and 
displace. This condition is aggravated by 
the common practice of using readily iden- 
tifiable vehicles such as large vans which 
tend to reveal the existence and location 
of vital headquarters installations. 

The establishment of corps and field 
army headquarters in existing buildings 
in several towns or villages solves to some 
extent the problem of dispersion, provid- 
ing concealment and a degree of protec- 
tion. However, lack of available covered 
accommodations—a condition we could ex- 
pect to find in desert or other undeveloped 
areas, and in those areas where the 
scorched earth principle has been applied 
—emphasizes the requirements for a sig- 
nificant reduction in the size of corps and 
field army command posts, and the elimi- 
nation of their distinctive and readily iden- 
tifiable features. 


Present headquarters organizations re-| 
flect adaptation to past conditions and the| 


application of experience factors which 
were designed to achieve the best possi- 
ble command, control, and supervision of 
subordinate units on the nonnuclear battle. 


field. These organizations are based pri-| 


marily upon the principle of locating all 
command and staff personnel and support- 
ing headquarters units together in an ef- 
fort to facilitate staff coordination. 


Basic Doctrine 


Our basic doctrine on field headquarters fF 
is set forth in Field Manual 101-5, Staf 
Officers’ Field Manual, Staff Organization F 
and Procedures, and Field Manual 101-10, 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual, Organization, 


Technical, and Logistical Data. However, § 


published current doctrine concerning 


See 








physical arrangement of field headquar- § 


ters is general and sparse; therefore, 


most commanders have developed their fF 


own tenets, many of which are reflected 
in current unit standing operating proce- 
dures. A study of existing doctrine as 
enunciated in service publications, his- 
torical records, and current unit standing 
operating procedures indicates a general 
pattern for the operation, organization, 
and equipment of headquarters of major 
units of the field army operating within the 
temperate zone. Careful analysis of this 
general pattern reveals the following de- 
ficiencies and areas for improvement. 
First, the field army command post, in- 
dependent corps command post, and corps 
command post have personnel strengths of 


In order to survive on the nuclear battlefield, army forces, as well as 
command post and headquarters rear echelon installations, must be dis- 
persed to prevent profitable targets for attack by nuclear weapons 
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1,562, of 954, and 803, respectively, and are 
large installations which are easily de- 
tected and vulnerable to nuclear weapons. 
The division command post, with a per- 
sonnel strength of 446 and a correspond- 
ing reduction in facilities, also presents a 
vulnerable and lucrative target. 

Second, the field army headquarters rear 
echelon is a large, easily detected vulner- 
able installation. The division headquar- 
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Headquarters. He was assigned to the fac- 
uty of the U. S. Army Command and 
General Staff College in 1958. 
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ters rear echelon has, to a lesser degree, 
the same disadvantages. 

Third, although items of equipment au- 
thorized in current tables of organization 
and equipment (TOE’s) are not in them- 
selves signature, the combination of tent- 
age and communication equipment neces- 
sary to form the command posts of field 
army, independent corps, corps, and divi- 
sion, and the headquarters rear echelons 
of field army and division result in the 
creation of facilities which are signatory 
in nature. The signature features of these 
headquarters installations must be de- 
creased by over-all reduction in size and 
dispersion of elements or by a combination 
of both. 

Fourth, the provision of an alternate 
command post is a mandatory and con- 
tinuing requirement at field army, in- 
dependent corps, and corps level. The 
establishment of a separate alternate com- 
mand post (for this sole purpose) is pro- 
hibitive in terms of personnel and materiel. 
The current practice of relying on a sub- 
ordinate unit command post to take over 
in the event of an emergency requires the 
provision of signal facilities at the desig- 
nated alternate command post which are 
equal to those furnished the command post 
to be replaced. Use of a subordinate com- 
mand post as an alternate by field army, 
independent corps, and corps thus requires 
excessive personnel and equipment. Ade- 
quate provision is made in current doc- 
trine for the alternate division command 
post. In the infantry division the brigade 
command post normally is designated the 
first alternate command post. In the ar- 
mored and airborne divisions the division 
artillery command post usually is so des- 
ignated. Second alternate command post 
for the infantry division usually is the 
division artillery command post, while for 
the armored and airborne divisions it is 
the command post of an uncommitted com- 
bat command or battle group. 

Fifth, specialized facilities must be held 
to a minimum. However, the adoption of 
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specialized facilities may be warranted, 
provided they are not signatory in nature 
and provided they result in definite and 
positive savings in time and personnel. 

Sixth, command and staff reaction times 
must be reduced without concentrating all 
personnel concerned with related problems 
in a single area. 

Seventh, the size and complexity of the 
command posts and headquarters rear 
echelons render them difficult and slow to 
establish and displace. Reduction in size 
serves to assist in correcting these faults. 

Eighth, the requirement for austere 
command posts is even more pressing in 
the jungle, the Arctic, the desert, and in 
areas where the scorched earth principle 
has been applied. 

The increased destructiveness, tempo, 
and fluidity of modern warfare over what 
we have known in the past demand that the 
indicated improvements to the headquar- 
ters of the major units of our modern field 
army be effected. Rapid command and 
staff reaction time, ability to displace head- 
quarters rapidly in order to maintain com- 
mand and control, increased headquarters 
efficiency without additional personnel and 
equipment, and a suitable alternate com- 
mand post for command and control in 
event of destruction or neutralization of 
the command post are prerequisites which 
cannot be disregarded without risking dis- 
aster. 

Corrective Measures 

The headquarters must be adapted to the 
type wars in which it may be engaged. 
Certain corrective actions can be taken if 
present TOE’s and concepts are maintained 
based on having all command and staff per- 
sonnel primarily concerned with similar 
problems located in the same areas to per- 
mit complete staff coordination. These in- 
clude: 

eDivision of the headquarters into 
small, compact fragments located three to 
five miles apart and containing staff ele- 
ments with similar functions and respon- 
sibilities. Each fragment is constituted so 
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as to resemble in size lower echelon com- | 
mand posts such as those of battle group, | 
group, and battalion. This fragmentation | 
alone will greatly decrease the vulnera- | 
bility of the headquarters since no single 
group of the dispersed headquarters can 
be readily distinguished from any one of | 
many other battle group, group, or bat- 
talion command posts (CP’s) located in| 
the field army area. Additionally, no more | 
than one fragment may be destroyed by 
a medium-yield nuclear weapon. 
®@ Utilization of only those specialized | 
facilities which are fully justified by per- 
sonnel savings or increased efficiency of | 
headquarters operations. 
e Provision of an alternate command | 
post by utilizing existing elements of the © 
headquarters for this purpose. 
e Reduction in command and staff reac- | 
tion time by establishing internal working | 
groupments of closely related and homo- 7 
geneous staff activities. 4 
Applying these corrective actions to” 
present field headquarters, a number of / 
variations can be devised of headquarters | 
arrangements which will serve to improve | 
the chances of survival of the field head- | 
quarters on the modern battlefield. In the | 
case of the field army headquarters, which | 


is the most complex, there are 26 varia- |i 


tions of ‘headquarters arrangement. At/ 
this point, we must select which of the 26 | 


variations is considered the most desira- )#i 


ble. This selection can be accomplished by 
weighing the ability of each of the varia- 
tions as opposed to the other 25 variations 
to meet optimum objective factors for a 
headquarters. The objective factors con- 
sidered are: 

1. Reduction in size of headquarters 
installations. 

2. Elimination or minimization of sig- 
nature features of headquarters installa- 
tions. 

8. Fulfillment of alternate command f 
post requirement. 

4. Minimum requirement for special- 
ized equipment. 
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5. Reduced command and staff reaction 
times. 

6. Minimum headquarters’ establish- 

7. Austerity of equipment and special- 
ized facilities maintained. 

8. Maximum headquarters 
with minimum personnel. 

9. Applicability in all environments. 

10. Feasibility of communications sup- 
port. 

The resulting most preferable varia- 
tion for the field army headquarters is 
echelonment of the headquarters into com- 
mand post (fragmented) and headquar- 


efficiency 


erative staff groupment (G2, G3, and those 
special staff elements whose primary ac- 


post and administrative support staff 


staff elements whose primary activities are 


jadministrative support) at the headquar- 


ters rear echelon. Schematic portrayal of 
this arrangement of the field army head- 
quarters is reflected in Figures 1 and 2. 
Applying like procedures to analyses of 
headquarters of independent corps, corps, 
and division, we find that the most pref- 


field army with fewer fragments. The most 


“Vdesirable corps headquarters arrangement 


is echelonment into command post (frag- 
mented) and headquarters rear echelon 
with operative staff groupment at the 
ommand post and administrative sup- 
port staff groupment at the headquarters 
rear echelon. The most desirable infantry 
arrangement is 
ommand post (fragmented), brigade com- 
mand post (alternate), and headquarters 
rear echelon (fragmented) with the opera- 
ive staff groupment at the command post 
and the administrative support staff group- 
ment at the headquarters rear echelon. The 
arrangement for armored and airborne 
livisions is similar except that division 


artillery or other subordinate echelon is 
used in place of the brigade. 


Further Analysis 

Having now selected the most preferable 
headquarters arrangements under present 
TOE’s and present concepts based on hav- 
ing all command and _ staff personnel pri- 
marily concerned with the same problems 
located in the same areas to permit 
complete staff coordination, the question 
arises: “Do we have the best possible 
headquarters arrangements?” The ques- 
tion can best be answered by analyzing 
the arrangement with the list of objectives 
to determine whether these objectives have 
been met. As a result of this analysis it 
is determined that although some improve- 
ments have been effected, the following 
deficiencies still remain: 

@ Over-all size of the headquarters is 
not reduced. 

e Establishment and displacement times 
are increased. 

e Requirements for specialized equip- 
ment have not lessened. 

e Austerity of the headquarters is not 
achieved. 

e Maximum efficiency is not provided. 

e Headquarters organizations are not 
suitable for operation under all environ- 
ments. 

It is obvious that additional adjustments 
to TOE’s and concepts of ,operation of 
headquarters are necessary. These adjust- 
ments should retain the good features of 
the headquarters arrangements described 
above while correcting the deficiencies. Ad- 
ditional measures which can be taken to 
improve field headquarters arrangements 
are: 

Provision of operations centers—tacti- 
cal operations centers (TOC’s) and ad- 
ministrative support operations centers 
(ADSOC’s)—as integrated facilities of 
their respective staff internal working 
groupments to facilitate the control, coor- 
dination, and integration of those aspects 
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SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL - A FIELD ARMY COMMAND POST 


COMMANDING GENERAL 
CHIEF OF STAFF AND 
SECRETARY OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


G3 

ARTILLERY 

ARMOR 

AVIATION 

CHEMICAL 

SIGNAL 

ENGINEER FIELD ARMY TACTICAL OPERATIONS CENTER 177 
INFORMATION AIR SUPPORT OPERATIONS CENTER 25 
LIAISON 10 


SIGNAL BATTALION TCTAL = 212 
SIGNAL BATTALION 112 


INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT PLATOON 65 
PROVOST MARSHAL 9 
CHAPLAIN 2 
MILITARY POLICE COMPANY 131 


TOTAL 207 


SIGNAL BATTALION 65 


HEADQUARTERS COMMANDANT 6 
HEADQUARTERS COMPANY 57 
ADJUTANT GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 12 


TOTAL 75 


SIGNAL BATTALION 195 








| TTALI 
SIGNAL BATTALION SIGNAL BATTALION 





SIGNAL BATTALION 224 


Strengths shown are based on tables of organization and equipment (TOE) 51-1C and 
51-2C modified by inclusion of field army tactical operations center (FATOC). 


| FIGURE 1. | 
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“SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL OF A FIELD ARMY HEADQUARTERS REAR ECHELON 
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MEDICAL 58 
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TOTAL 177 


Strengths shown are based on tables of organization and equipment (TOE) 51-1C and 
51-2C modified by inclusion of field army tactical operations center (FATOC). 


FIGURE 2. 
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of current operations which require ez- 
pedited action. 


Removal from the headquarters installa- 
tions of staff sections or elements thereof 
and elements of headquarters supporting 
units not essential to the operation of 
headquarters installations. 


Reduction in command post establish- 
ment and displacement times by decreas- 
ing the over-all size and complexity of the 
installation and increasing the mobility 
of the headquarters. 

Modification to permit operation under 
all environments. 


Solution 

The resulting headquarters arrange- 
ments after applying these adjustments 
are shown in Figures 3 through 8. Our 
analysis of the headquarters arrangements 
under modified concepts and adjusted 
TOE’s reveals that the deficiencies of the 
headquarters have been corrected. Specifi- 
cally these arrangements: 

e Reduce the size of the headquarters 
installations of field army and independent 
corps. 

e Reduce the size of the division com- 
mand post and divide division headquar- 
ters rear echelon into two fragments each 
of which is smaller than the present divi- 
sion headquarters rear echelon. 

@ Reduce the number of personnel and 
the amount of equipment of the head- 
quarters which would be vulnerable to a 
very low, low, or medium-yield nuclear 
weapon. 

@ Minimize the signature features of 
headquarters installations and thereby de- 
crease the likelihood of their detection. 

e Fulfill the alternate command post 
requirements. At field army, independent 
corps, and corps the incorporation of the 
ADSOC and provision of adequate com- 
munications provides three fragments, 
(ADSOC, TOC, and command group) of 
approximately equal strength either of 
which can be designated as the alternate 
of one of the others. The capability is, in 
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effect, doubled by having two alternates 
for the TOC fragment. At division the 
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same effect is achieved by use of the bri-} 


gade, division artillery, or other subordi- 


nate command post as the alternate and | 
incorporation of the ADSOC at the head- i 


quarters rear echelon. 


e Reduce staff and command reaction ‘ 
times, especially in the administrative sup. | 
port field, by the incorporation of the |] 


ADSOC. 


e Reduce command post and headquar- } 


ters rear echelon establishment and dis- 
placement times, as these times are 
proportional to size and complexity of 
command post and headquarters rear ech- 
elon organization. 

e Achieve austerity in headquarters 
equipment and personnel. 

e Do not require the introduction of 
any additional specialized equipment and 
facilities; however, they are adaptable to 
the incorporation of those developments 
which will enhance headquarters opera- 
tions. Equipment and facility develop- 
ments which are desirable and which 
should be integrated as soon as they are 
available include mobile command post 


RRL OR RAT ES BE vr 


PR EE AALS SLIDE SW 


vehicles, radio centrals and radio relay [7 
centrals, automatic electronic switching, 
microwave radio systems, lobber logistic 
missile system (for messages and com- [ 
munication), shelters with installed util- PF 
ity circuits such as communications and f 
electrical outlets for the TOC and ADSOC, Ff 


and application of data processing auto- 
mation for the accomplishment of those 
functions and procedures that can be per- 
formed more expeditiously or improved 
significantly by this means. 

e Provide for maximum efficiency with 
minimum personnel. Although personal 
contact between the commander and cer- 
tain general and special staff officers is 
lessened, this disadvantage is compen- 
sated by appropriate representation in the 
TOC and ADSOC, attendance of these 
staff officers at periodic briefings, im- 
proved means of communications, and 
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SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL OF AN ADJUSTED INDEPENDENT 
CORPS HEADQUARTERS 
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Administrative support operations center (ADSOC) strength included tactical operations center (TOC) representa- 
tion; TOC strength-ADSOC representation. 

Strengths as reflected are approximations based on adjusted independent corps tables of organization and equip- 
ment (TOE) and are subject to further refinement. 

Signal battalion, corps, other than personnel required for installation and operation of communications equipment 
within each fragment is located away from the headquarters. 

Military police company, corps, is located away from the command post area. Security personnel are dispatched 
to each fragment as required. 

Three to five miles between fragments. 

Headquarters rear echelon may be located in vicinity of command post or may be located elsewhere in the corps 
rear area. 

Adjutant general, inspector general, judge advocate, finance, and attached machine records unit located away 


from the headquarters installations. 
| FIGURE 4. | 
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SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL OF AN ADJUSTED CORPS HEADQUARTERS 
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Administrative support operations center (ADSOC) strength includes tactical operations center (TOC) representa- 
tion; TOC strength-ADSOC representation. 


Strengths as reflected are approximations based on adjusted organic corps tables of organization and equip- 
ment (TOE) and are subject to further refinement. 

Signal battalion, corps,other than personnel required for installation and operation of communications equipment 
within each fragment is located away from the headquarters. 

Military police company, corps,is located away from the command post area. Security personnel are dispatched 
to each fragment as required. 

Three to five miles between fragments. 

* Administrative support groupment may be located in vicinity of the command post or may be located elsewhere 
in the corps rear area and designated headquarters rear echelon. 


FIGURE 5. 
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SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL OF AN 
ADJUSTED INFANTRY DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
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Administrative support operations center (ADSOC) strength includes tactical operations center (TOC) representa- 
tion; TOC strength-ADSOC representation. 

Strengths as reflected are approximations based on adjusted infantry division tables of organization and equip- 
ment (TOE) and are subject to further refinement. 

Division signal battalion, other than personnel required for installation and operation of communications equip- 
ment within each fragment area,located away from the headquarters. 

While included in the headquarters rear echelon, fragment 2 can be anywhere in the division service area and in 
some instances in the corps rear area. 

Headquarters and headquarters detachment, division trains is not considered a part of division headquarters and 
is located in the division area where it can best accomplish its mission. 

Tactical command post may be formed from elements of the command post as required. 


| FIGURE 6. 
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i” SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL OF AN ADJUSTED ARMORED 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
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Administrative support operations center (ADSOC) strength includes tactical operations center (TOC) representa- 
tion; TOC strength-ADSOC representation. 

Strengths as reflected are approximations based on adjusted armored division tables of organization and equip- 
ment (TOE) and are subject to further refinement. 

Division signal battalion, other than personnel required for installation and operation of communications equip- 
ment within each fragment area, located away from the headquarters. 

mre | police company is located away from command post area. Security personnel are furnished each fragment 
as required. 

While included in the headquarters rear echelon, fragment 2 can be located anywhere in the area of operations. 
It may be as much as 100 miles to the rear of the remainder of the division headquarters. 

Tactical command post may be formed from elements of the command post as required. 

Headquarters division trains is not considered a part of the division headquarters and is located where it can best 
accomplish its mission. 











FIGURE 7. | 
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SCHEMATIC PORTRAYAL OF AN ADJUSTED AIRBORNE 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
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Administrative support operations center (ADSOC) strength includes tactical operations center (TOC) representa- 
tion; TOC strength-ADSOC representation. 

Strengths as reflected are approximations based on adjusted airborne division tables of organization and equip- 
ment (TOE) and are subject to further refinement. 

Division signal battalion, other than personnel required for installation and operation of communications equip- 
ment within each fragment area, located away from the headquarters. 

While included in the headquarters rear echelon, fragment 2 along with representation from the support group 
remains in the marshaling area during airborne operations. After joining the division in the objective area this frag- 
ment may be located anywhere in the division area and in some instances in the corps rear area. 

Headquarters and headquarters detachment, support group, is not considered a part of the division headquarters 
and is located in the division area where it can best accomplish its mission. 
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| FIGURE 8. 
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: availability of Army aircraft for rapid 
» transport. 
' e Adapt to all specialized areas. 


e Place more dependence on signal com- 


_ munications. 
3 
i 


e Remove the requirements for a tac- 
tical command post. Either fragment of 
+ the command posts of field army, inde- 
i pendent corps, and corps can be moved out 
' promptly to the forward areas. The divi- 
j sion command post is sufficiently small 
4 and mobile to negate the requirement for 
_a tactical command post. However, should 
' a tactical command post be desired, the 
' capability exists to provide one. 
_ @ Decrease the vulnerability of wire 
‘and cable locals and trunks between 
' switchboards and fragments of the head- 
| quarters from that apparent in the ar- 
_rangements under present TOE’s and con- 
cepts of headquarters operation. 
e Group the staff logically into opera- 
| tive and administrative support staff 
groupments. The operative staff group- 
ment, which is concerned primarily with 
activities in the forward area, is located 
at the command post, and the adminis- 
trative support staff groupment, which is 
concerned primarily with activities in the 
rear area, is located at the headquarters 
rear echelon. This close integration and 
location of similar functions and activities 
improve the effectiveness and speed of re- 
sponse of the headquarters. 


Conclusion 


Reduction in the size of command posts 
and headquarters rear echelons will be 
facilitated by alignment of the staff into 
an operative staff groupment which is lo- 
cated at the command post, and an admin- 
istrative support staff groupment which is 
located at the headquarters rear echelon. 
This will provide for the relocation of staff 
sections or elements thereof and other ele- 
ments of headquarters supporting units 
whose physical presence in the headquar- 
ters installations is not essential. 


The equipment authorized for field army, 
independent corps, corps, and division 
headquarters is not, in itself, signature. 
The signatory effects result from the as- 
sembly and arrangement of this equip- 
ment in large complexes which have a 
characteristic physical appearance and 
which emit a volume of electromagnetic 
radiations. It is feasible to reduce these 
signature features by over-all reduction 
in the size of command post and head- 
quarters rear echelon installations, and 
fragmentation of the reduced command 
post and headquarters rear echelon in- 
stallations. 

The most effective means of providing 
alternate command posts are: 

1. Provision of a tactical operations 
center (TOC) and an administrative sup- 
port operations center (ADSOC) at divi- 
sion, corps, independent corps, and field 
army levels. The ADSOC can serve as an 
alternate TOC and vice versa. 

2. Division of the field army, independ- 
ent corps, and corps command post into 
two fragments, one of which contains the 
TOC and the other the remainder of the 
operative staff groupment. Each of these 
fragments can serve as an alternate for 
the other. The current practice of desig- 
nating the command post of a subordi- 
nate unit as the alternate CP is adequate 
at the division level. 

The reorganization of the field army, 
independent corps, corps, and division 
headquarters (including the establishment 
of the TOC and ADSOC) previously de- 
scribed can be accomplished within cur- 
rent personnel and equipment authoriza- 
tions. 

Command post establishment and dis- 
placement times can be reduced signifi- 
cantly by reduction in the size and com- 
plexity of the command post installation. 

Command and staff reaction times can 
be reduced significantly by grouping of 
the staff into operative and administrative 
support staff groupments, and provision 
of a TOC and an ADSOC. 





Washington's Christmas Gamble 


Lieutenant Colonel Stockbridge H. Barker, Transportation Corps 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department of the Army 


A LTHOUGH in retrospect the Battle 
of Trenton seems insignificant, it had a 
far-reaching impact upon the American 
people and the course of the Revolution. 
True, the total number of troops involved 
was small and the fighting lasted only a 
little more than half an hour, but if the 
outcome had been otherwise, the entire 
pattern of subsequent history might have 
been different. 

Early in the month of December 1776, 
the American military situation was rap- 
idly deteriorating. Defeated on Long Is- 
land and driven out of New York, General 
Washington was retreating across New 
Jersey, closely pursued by the troops of 
Lord Cornwallis. 

On 8 December Washington managed to 
cross the Delaware River into Pennsyl- 
vania with 3,000 soldiers. The British 
were pressing closely and the last boat- 
load of Americans had just left the Jersey 
shore when the Redcoats appeared on the 
river bank. Only the foresight of Wash- 
ington who had ordered the seizing of all 
boats for 70 miles upriver from Philadel- 
phia prevented the enemy from continuing 
the pursuit. 

On the following day, Lord Howe, the 
supreme British commander in the Colo- 
nies, attempted to put his troops over the 
river at Coryell’s Ferry but without suc- 
cess. Then, for no apparent reason, he de- 
cided to suspend all operations and leaving 
Major General James Grant in New Jersey 


with 12,000 men, he returned to New 
York. At the same time, General Corn. 
wallis began packing for a trip to England, 

The small American Army was made up 
of the remnants of 30 Continental regi. 
ments. Most of the men were looking for. 
ward to going home at the end of the 


month when their term of enlistment ex. F7 


pired. Their condition was deplorable; 
many were without shoes or warm clothing 
and they were hungry and exhausted. 
In desperation, Washington wrote letters 
to influential citizens begging them for 
old clothing. 

The military reverses had so alarmed ff 
the Continental Congress that its men- 
bers had hurriedly packed and transferred 
the capital to Baltimore. They only paused 
long enough to grant Washington “full 
power to order and direct all things rel- 
ative to the (military) department.” 

These events only heightened the con- 
fusion in the minds of the people. Life, 
at best, was a precarious existence with & 
generous portions of hard work and scanty 
pay. Many wondered whether they really 
wanted to be free and independent or 
whether their lot would be better under 
the English King. After 20 months of 
war, their patriot generals were still am- 
ateurs, the tattered soldiers always ran 
away, and the cost of supporting the 
Revolution was staggering. On the other 
hand, the British Army, and particularly 
its German mercenaries, was pillaging and 


The American victory at Trenton was achieved mainly by surprise. 
The entire pattern of subsequent history might have been different if 
George Washington had not been victorious that Christmas night in 1776 
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looting the country without any regard for 
the rights of an individual, whether he be 
Tory or patriot. 

General Grant ordered his troops into 
winter quarters and announced, “I will 
undertake to keep the peace in New Jersey 
with a corporal’s guard.” 

The general established a line of posts 
from Staten Island to Princeton and gave 
Count von Donop six regiments to guard 
the Delaware—three at Trenton and the 
remainder at Bordentown. On the other 
side of the river, Washington deployed 
his forces to guard the nine ferry cross- 


sings. (See Figure 1.) At each location a 


redoubt was constructed and artillery em- 
placed. All the tentage had been burned 
during the retreat to keep it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, so the men 
were obliged to build crude huts with what- 
ever materials they could find. 

The river was a fickle ally; if the water 
froze, the British would not need any 
boats but could march across the ice. To 
protect Philadelphia and maintain the 
momentum of the revolutionary effort, 
Washington required additional troops. 
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Reinforcements Arrive 

General Gates arrived from Ticonderoga 
with 500 veterans and General John Sul- 
livan marched across New Jersey with 
another 2,000, somehow eluding the Brit- 
ish. The latter were all that remained of 
General Charles Lee’s army of 5,000 men 
and Lee had the misfortune of being cap- 
tured on the way. 

Colonel John Cadwalader reported with 
1,000 Pennsylvania militia—known as 
the Philadelphia Associators—and was 
promptly promoted to temporary brigadier 
general. Nicholas Haussegger’s Pennsyl- 
vania Germans also responded to the call. 

Although Washington’s situation was 
improved, he knew that it was only tem- 
porary. His reputation as a general was 
at stake and he fully realized that only a 
bold and successful military operation 
could lift the sagging spirits of his coun- 
trymen. Sadly he wrote, “No man, I be- 
lieve, ever had a greater choice of diffi- 
culties and less means to extricate himself 
from them.” 

The garrison across the river at Tren- 
ton was a tempting prize. Located a half 
day’s march from both Princeton and 
Bordentown, it lay in an exposed position. 
Through the efforts of a spy, John Honey- 
man, who posed as a cattle dealer, Wash- 
ington learned that the garrison was com- 
manded by a German, Colonel Johaan 
Gottleib Rall, who was making no effort 
to fortify the town. His command con- 
sisted of 20 British Dragoons, 50 German 
Jagers, and three Hessian regiments, the 
Rall, the Alt Lossberg, and the Von 
Knyphausen, about 1,400 in all. 











Washington’s Plan 

On Christmas Eve, Washington as- 
sembled his senior commanders and the 
members of his staff and presented his 
plan. The main objective was Trenton 
and the river would be crossed at three 
places on Christmas night. (See Figure 
2.) 

The first crossing would be merely a 
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diversion. General Cadwalader with about 
2,000 men and two guns would cross at 
Bristol and attack Von Donop in the vicin- 
ity of Mount Holly and Bordentown to 
prevent him from reinforcing Trenton. 
If successful in forcing the enemy to with- 
draw in the direction of Princeton or Am- 
boy, Cadwalader was to join Washington 
at Trenton. 

The next crossing was to be a sec- 


taneously from the north and southwest & 


One column would be commanded by Gen. 
eral Nathaniel Greene and the other by 
General John Sullivan. All troops were ty 
be on the Jersey side by midnight which 


cover the nine miles. 


stroyed or dispersed, all three American 
commanders would concentrate _ their 
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ondary attack to seize the bridge across 
Assunpink Creek on the south edge of 
town and prevent the Hessians from re- 
treating to Bordentown. Brigadier General 
James Ewing would command the 700 
militiamen assigned to this task. 

The main attack was to be made by 
2,400 Continentals personally commanded 
by Washington. They would cross the river 
at McConkey’s Ferry, nine miles above 
Trenton, and then marching south on two 
parallel roads, strike the enemy simul- 


forces at Trenton and then advance on 
Princeton and New Brunswick. 

The plan was well-conceived and made 
the maximum use of the resources at hand, 
but its success depended upon a single 
condition—surprise. If the enemy dis 
covered the American intentions, his sea- 
soned troops would be a formidable foe. 

Washington had been discussing his 
plans almost constantly since 14 December 
and in spite of his precautions, the enemy 
commander learned that an attack was 
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} imminent. Grant immediately informed 


Von Donop who directed Colonel Rall to 
construct earthworks to cover all avenues 
of approach into Trenton. However, the 
Hessian commander ignored the order as 


) well as the entreaties of his subordinate 


officers. He had a very poor opinion of 
the Americans. “Let them come,” he 
scoffed. “We will go after them with the 


: bayonet.” 


Detailed Orders Issued 
On Christmas morning Washington is- 


' sued detailed orders for the main attack. 
' He provided for guides and an advance 
' party with a detachment of artillerymen 
attached who were to be prepared to spike 


or drag away the enemy’s guns. The 18 
field pieces under the command of Colonel 
Henry Knox he distributed throughout 


_ the two columns, and his order designated 
| units to act as a reserve and required 
' flanking parties and a rear guard. 


The advance party was to provide se- 


_ curity for the bridgehead and not permit 
_ anyone to enter or leave the area. An 


officer and 40 men were to precede each 


» column and station themselves three miles 


from Trenton where they were to detain 
all persons coming from or going toward 
the town. 

Each man was to carry a blanket, three 
days’ cooked rations, and 40 rounds of 
ammunition, and “no man to quit his ranks 


» under pain of death.” 


The password which was some indica- 
tion of Washington’s state of mind was, 
“Victory or Death.” 

About midday blocks of ice began to ap- 
pear in the river, carried down from the 
creeks by the current. Some pieces were 
small but others were large—several feet 
across—with jagged edges. 


River Crossing Begun 
Washington had collected and hidden 
behind a small island near McConkey’s 
Ferry a number of river boats named for 
their designer, Robert Durham. Pointed 
at both ends, they were 40 to 60 feet long, 


eight feet wide, and two feet deep. The 
larger boats could carry up to 15 tons 
with less than a two-foot draft. 

The troops were formed by regiments 
and then brigades about a mile from the 
crossing site and at 1500 began moving 
toward the river. The embarkation began 
but it was a slow business; the wind, the 
current, and the ice added to the normal 
difficulties of loading the guns and horses 
into the boats. 

Washington, seated on his chestnut sor- 
rel, solemnly watched the activity at the 
river’s edge. The unanticipated delays 
were frustrating and sensing that the 
other commanders might be confronted 
with similar conditions, he sent a message 
to General Cadwalader at Bristol, “If you 
can do nothing real, at least create as 
great a diversion as possible.” 

Darkness came early and although the 
moon was full, it was concealed by heavy 
clouds. The hours dragged by as the sol- 
diers waited patiently for their turn in 
the boats. At 2300, to add to their dis- 
comfort, a violent east-northeast wind 
brought a storm of hail and sleet. 


Events in Trenton 

Meanwhile in Trenton the Hessians were 
celebrating Christmas as they were ac- 
customed to do at home. They were well- 
supplied with rum by His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment and the tables were burdened with 
food either purchased or stolen fram the 
farmers in the neighborhood. , 

Colonel Rall was playing checkers at 
the home of Stacey Post when he was in- 
formed that one of the outguards had 
been attacked and six soldiers wounded. 
He immediately ordered the regiments to 
be formed in the streets and personally 
inspected all the advanced posts. How- 
ever, the attackers, a group of Pennsyl- 
vania militia who had been harassing 
the British in the area for several days, 
had vanished. 

Satisfied, Rall dismissed the formation. 
Major von Dechow suggested, as a precau- 
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tion, that patrols be sent to all the ferry 
crossings, but the colonel refused, adding 
that it could wait until morning. 

Colonel Rall then visited the home of 
Abraham Hunt, a “Sunshine Patriot,” 
where he continued his drinking and 
played cards for the remainder of the 
evening. 

About midnight a man knocked on the 
door and when the servant answered, de- 
manded to speak with Rall. The slave re- 
fused to disturb the gentlemen but finally 
agreed to deliver a note. Hastily, the man 
scrawled a message, warning the colonel 
that the Americans were crossing the 
river to attack Trenton. When the servant 
handed him the slip of paper, Rall stuffed 
it in his pocket without reading it. 


Only Main Crossing Succeeds 

It was 0300, 26 December before the 
last soldier was across the river and 
another hour passed before the columns 
could be formed and started down the 
road. Although outwardly calm, Washing- 
ton was tortured by his thoughts. Later 
he was to write: 


This made me despair of surprising the 
town as I well knew we could not reach 
it before the day was fairly broke. But 
as I was certain there was no making a 
retreat without being discovered and har- 
assed when repassing the river, I deter- 
mined to push on at all events. 


Washington’s depression would have 
been greater if he had known that his 
two subordinate commanders would not be 
at their designated places at the appointed 
time. Discouraged by the ice in the river, 
General Ewing did not even try to cross 
at Trenton Ferry. Cadwalader, however, 
did succeed in putting 600 men on the 
Jersey side, but when he was unable to 
land his two guns, he decided to call the 
whole thing off. The scldiers were so in- 
dignant that they wanted to attack with- 
out the general or the artillery. They were 
only dissuaded when their officers pointed 
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out that if Washington did not get across 
the river, they would be isolated and out- 
numbered, and surely killed or captured, 

In absolute silence the two columns 
marched in the direction of Trenton. It 
was icy and treacherous underfoot and 
the windborne sleet stung their faces like 
needles. There was a brief halt for a cold 
meal and then they marched on. When 
General Sullivan sent word that the mus- 
kets were wet and would not fire, Wash- 
ington retorted, “Tell General Sullivan 
to use the bayonet. I am resolved to take 
Trenton.” 

The Trenton garrison was now asleep 
and Colonel Rall had gone to bed long 
after midnight. A small party of Virgin- 
ians who had crossed the river on the 
previous day crept up to a lone Hessian 
sentry and shot him dead. Then they with- 
drew down the Pennington Road where 
they ran headlong into General Greene’s 
advance guard. Washington was furious 
when he realized that this thoughtless pa- 
trol might have aroused the enemy but he 
made no comment and directed the men 
to fall in with the column. (See Figure 3.) 

At 0500 a Hessian patrol came out of 
the town. The sleepy soldiers had little 
enthusiasm for the task at hand, partic- 
ularly on such an unpleasant morning. 
After a short march down the road, they 
turned about and returned to Trenton. 

At 0600 and again at 0700 Lieutenant 
Piel attempted to awaken Colonel Rall. 
The snoring of the commanding officer 
penetrated the locked door but he was ob- 
livious to all entreaties. 

It was just 0800 when Herr Leutnant 
Andreas Wiederhold looked down the Per- 
nington Road and saw something move. A 
moment later there were scattered shots 
and he heard one of his men calling, “Der 
feind! Heraus! Heraus!” 


Trenton Attacked 
Three minutes later General Sullivan's 
advance party attacked the outposts on 
the River Road. The Hessians fell back in 
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good order under the increasing pressure 
of the advancing American columns. 
Trenton was a village of about 100 
houses. The two principal thoroughfares, 
King and Queen Streets, ran north and 
south and were almost parallel, coming 
together at the northern edge of the town. 
Cross streets connected King and Queen, 
and at the foot of the latter there was 
a bridge across the Assunpink Creek. The 


the soldiers to organize into ranks. 

When General Greene’s column reached 
the northern edge of the town, the first 
two brigades, Stephen’s and Fermoy’s, 
moved to the east to block the route to 
Princeton and formed a line which ex- 
tended from the Princeton Road to As- 
sunpink Creek. At the same time, Mercer’s 
brigade swung to the west to cover that 
side of the town and also to link up with 
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entire area was flat and open and except 
for the river on the west, the town could 
be entered from any direction. (See Fig- 
ure 4,) 

Lieutenant Piel finally succeeded in 
awakening Rall who hastily dressed and 
mounted his horse. The groggy Germans 
were spilling out of the buildings and the 
blue, scarlet, and black uniforms of the 
three different regiments made a riot of 
color in the streets. Officers were shouting 
and waving their swords trying to get 


Sullivan who was coming in on the River 
Road. This left only Lord Stirling’s bri- 
gade to advance through the center of the 
town. 

Captain Thomas Forrest quickly placed 
four cannon at the head of Queen Street 
while Captain Alexander Hamilton, who 
was not yet 20 years old, stationed two 
guns to command King Street. The ar- 
tillery opened fire and the shot careening 
down the streets added further to the 
confusion in the Hessian ranks. 








ad 


General Sullivan’s troops were now in 
the southern end of the village and he 
sent St. Clair’s brigade to seize the bridge 
across the creek. However, before this 
could be accomplished, the 20 British 
Dragoons galloped away and the more 
nimble and farsighted of the Germans 
also escaped in the direction of Borden- 
town. 

The black-coated Hessian artillerymen 
dragged two 3-pounders into King Street 
and managed to get off a few rounds. 
Then the Virginia Continentals, led by 
Captain William Washington and 18-year- 
old Lieutenant James Monroe, charged 
down the street with the bayonet. In the 
hand-to-hand fighting that followed both 
officers were wounded but the gunners 
were driven off. 


Victory 

Confused and disorganized, unable to 
fire their wet muskets, the Hessians began 
to withdraw slowly through the village. 
Mercer’s men now were inside the houses 
and with great deliberation shot down 
the officers. 

The German band was playing and 
Colonel Rall was shouting at the top of 
his voice, trying to organize a counter- 
attack. Two bullets knocked him from 
his horse. Mortally wounded, he was car- 
ried into a nearby church. 

Washington, watching from some high 
ground, saw the Rall and Alt Lossberg 
regiments emerge from the east of the 
town into an open field. When they real- 
ized that their escape was blocked, they 
shuffled to a halt and the Americans 
closed in from all directions. Handker- 
chiefs appeared on the ends of spontoons 
and the officers raised their hats on the 
points of their swords. The two proud 
regiments grounded their arms and sur- 
rendered and Lord Stirling hurried for- 
ward to accept the swords from the of- 
ficers. 
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General Sullivan, at the same time 
was meeting with equal success. The Von} 
Knyphausen regiment sullenly withdrey) 
among the trees of an orchard and ther}. 
they surrendered. ; 

As Washington rode into town, Major 
Wilkinson galloped up to report the final 
capitulation. Washington smiled broadly} 
and said, “This is a glorious day for ou 
Country.” 








Conclusion 

Although Greene and Knox urged him 
to press on to Princeton, Washington rej” 
fused. He had received no word from 
either Ewing or Cadwalader, and Von} 
Donop might, at that very moment, hf 
rushing to the aid of Colonel Rall. Furf 
thermore, the men were cold and tired;> 
it would be impossible to undertake> 
another long march and another battle , 

Hurriedly collecting all the prisoners, \ 
arms, and equipment, Washington ordered g 
his units to return to McConkey’s Ferry. ” 
The seriously wounded, including Rall who ; Ps 
died the following day, were left in Tren-F th 
ton. The four American wounded, the ® ne 
only casualties of the battle, accompanied F “ 
the column. sit 

The results of the victory at Trenton § tio 
more than fulfilled George Washington's th 
expectations. His reward came in the - 
form of more troops, more money, addi- os 
tional authority, and the enthusiastic sup- - 
port of the citizenry. The crisis was over th 
and the fight for liberty would continue. 

In sober afterthought, however, the fact 
that the movements of the American Army 
on that Christmas night remained ur 
detected is incredible. If Major von De 
chow’s suggestion to send out patrols had 
been heeded, if the Tory’s note of warning 
had been read, or if the Hessian patrol 
had been more aggressive, Washington, 
Hamilton, Monroe, and many others might 
have been killed or captured, and the 
American Revolution conceivably could 
have perished at Trenton. 
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or even revolution of tactical concepts, it 
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trols had Franklin stated: “Good judgment is forced Field Manual 100-5, Field Service Regu- 
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in_ patrol From Bunker Hill to the Pusan Per- “the defense is the employment of all 
some imeter, in every major or minor conflict, means and methods available to prevent, 
ers mig 
‘gh Nuclear weapons permit extreme latitude in the development of a de- 


fensive formation and create the need for new or essential modifica- 
tion of the tactics, techniques, and formations for defensive combat 
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resist, or destroy an enemy attack. The de- 
fensive is that attitude or condition of a 
force when it stands ready to protect itself 
against enemy attack.” However, in the 
context of modern doctrine, defensive op- 
erations embrace much more than this pas- 
sive attitude of waiting for the enemy to 
act and thereby surrendering the initia- 
tive to him. The new doctrine stresses 
offensive maneuvers even in defensive op- 
erations. Tactical commanders are ex- 
pected to seize the initiative and destroy 
the enemy even though the over-all opera- 
tion is defensive. In some cases a defense 
may be adopted deliberately to create a 
more favorable opportunity for destroy- 
ing enemy forces. 

In the old concept the defense generally 
was discussed in terms of the area of 
operations. Thus the mobile defense and 
the position defense were adopted in many 
situations as dictated by the means avail- 
able and the terrain. A narrow sector of 
poor cross-country trafficability usually 
dictated adoption of some form of the po- 
sition defense. Similarly, a wide sector of 
good cross-country trafficability usually 
indicated a mobile defense. The old conno- 
tation implied that rarely could a defen- 
sive operation be identified as a pure 
mobile or pure position defense. The op- 
eration usually was conducted with some 
combination of both categories of defense. 
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The new defensive doctrine is built 
around the concept of the offensive-de. 
fense. It stresses full utilization of mo. 
bility and the exercise of initiative by 
commanders at all echelons. This concept 
does not label defensive operations as be. 
ing mobile, position, or retrograde because 
on the nuclear battlefield these words d 
not fully describe defensive operations, 
For example, it is difficult to foresee a 
force ir a position defense or arrayed in 
defensive lines in the face of an enemy 
nuclear threat. It is more likely that only 
those elements of the force necessary to 
deny critical areas of the battlefield will 
occupy defensive positions in width. The 
remainder of the force will utilize its mo- 
bility to decrease its vulnerability to a 
nuclear attack while preparing to destroy 
the attacker by offensive action at the 
decisive time and place. Since the nuclear 
battlefield greatly increases the require. 
ment for flexibility and dispersion in all 
defensive operations, defense in depth is 
essential to enable the defender to de 
crease his vulnerability and to contain and 
destroy the enemy. Thus offensive action 
will remain the key to the successful con- 
duct of the defense. 


Spectrum of Defense 

The spectrum of defense now describes 
a scale of defensive maneuvers ranging 
from a defense in which the combat power 
of the force is employed in organizing and 
retaining a specific terrain area, to a de 
laying defense in which primary reliance 
is placed on fire and maneuver in depth 
to accomplish the defensive purpose. In 
the former, when operations involve nv 
clear weapons, close combat units may be 
directed to dominate or control an area 
rather than to retain specific terrain fea 
tures. In the latter, terrain is given uw) 
as necessary to achieve tactical advan- 
tage or to preserve the force. Any specific 
defensive operation usually will be some 
where within the scale rather than 
either extreme. Is this implying that the 
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concise, simple terms—such as the envel- 
opment, penetration, turning movement, 
or infiltration. In the old defensive con- 
cepts this intent normally was oriented on 
the area of operations. The defensive in- 
tent of the commander should be expressed 
in straightforward terms of actions to be 
taken against the enemy in order to ac- 
complish the mission. 

The new doctrinal concepts emphasize 
“forcing the enemy to react in conformity 
with the defensive plan, and exploitation 
of enemy weakness and error.” How should 
the commander’s intent conform with this 
abstract statement? Are defensive opera- 
tions to be categorized and defined or left 
to the imagination of the subordinate? 
Defensive operations should and can be 
defined as actions to: 

Avoid an enemy attack. This emphasizes 
that the new doctrine includes delay as 
a particular type of defensive operation. 
Actions taken to avoid an enemy attack 
usually are those which will gain time or 
create more favorable conditions for the 
exercise of the initiative. 

Prevent an enemy attack. This usually 
takes the form of an attack by all or part 
of the command and is designed to destroy 
the enemy and thereby prevent his capa- 
bility to attack. This type operation em- 
Dhasizes the exercise of the initiative on 
the part of the defender, and is particu- 
larly applicable under a nuclear environ- 
ment. In this type action the combat power 
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available may be of such magnitude that 
even an assigned defensive mission can 
best be accomplished by deceiving, attack- 
ing, and destroying the hostile force which 
threatens the defended area or force. Ac- 
tions taken to prevent an enemy attack 
suggest the influence of level of command 
and the intent of the commander as a 
basic factor in determining whether a 
given combat operation is defensive in 
nature. 

Repulse an enemy attack. This is the 
most obvious defensive operation. These 
are actions taken to block or halt an en- 
emy attack, and in general describe the 
over-all actions taken under most defen- 
sive conditions. Operations designed to 
prevent enemy entry into an area or 
through an area are actions taken to re- 
pulse an enemy attack. In a given defen- 
sive situation not only the force disposed to 
hold terrain areas, but attacking and 
counterattacking forces have as their pur- 
pose the repulsing of the enemy attack. 
The counterattacking force commander 
may consider that his action is primarily 
offensive and designed to destroy the 
enemy. : 

Destroy an enemy attack. This embraces 
all actions taken prior to, during, and 
after the enemy attacks to destroy the 
enemy force. A counterattack is one such 
action. Other actions (reconnaissance in 
force, limited objective, and spoiling at- 
tacks) which are designed to canalize the 
enemy into areas where he can be de- 
stroyed (by fires or by isolation from his 
bases) or acquire target information are 
also actions taken to destroy an enemy 
attack. These canalizing actions may en- 
tail delaying by some elements of the com- 
mand, holding of terrain areas by other 
elements, and offensive operations by 
others. 

Thus the concept of defensive opera- 
tions is clearly outlined and oriented on 
the defender’s mission. But is this enough? 
If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle. 
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Here in this ancient proverb from I Co- 
rinthians 14: 8 is the heart of the matter. 
It is logical to assume that ground com- 
bat will always consist of fire and maneu- 
ver, either to be employed as individual 
elements or in some combination thereof. 
The visualization of their employment 
must be arrayed in simple terms and not 
frozen concepts nor formalized battle for- 
mations. 

How can the commander convey his 
intentions to his staff and subordinate 
commanders? How can he prepare his 
command for battle? Are the terms “pre- 
vent an enemy attack” or “organize and 
retain a specific terrain area” clear and 
concise enough to lend certainty to his 
will, desires, and intentions? Obviously, 
the answer is no. Reasoning and simplicity 
must be employed. Just as a commander 
expresses his intention in the offense, “The 
(division, corps, army) envelops (pene- 
trates) the enemy position (disposition, 
force)” so he must express himself with 
clarity and conciseness in the defense. The 
offensive-defense, area defense, and delay- 
ing-defense are new terms which clearly 
and fully express the new doctrine of de- 
fensive operations. 


Offensive-Defense 


The offensive-defense (Figure 1) is that 
type operation in which the forward de- 
fensive area is organized with the mini- 
mum forces necessary to warn of impend- 
ing attack, to canalize the attacker into 
less favorable terrain, and to block and 
impede the attacker. This is the preferred 
defense since it permits maximum use of 
combat power, offensively, to destroy the 
enemy. The major combat means of the 
defender are employed in offensive action 
to destroy the enemy at the time and place 
most favorable to the defender. It is an 
active and aggressive defense that is ac- 
complished by a combination of offensive 
and delaying action, with defensive ma- 
neuver. The reserve normally has a higher 
priority for forces than the forward de- 
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fensive area, and thus is the key to th} 
success of this type defense. This defense 


is favored when the battle can be con. 
ducted in great depth or when no specific 
terrain areas must be retained, or an en. 
vironment of intermediate or lower scale 
of nuclear weapons exist. 

Normally, the division is the smallest 
element to execute the offensive-defense 
because of the requirement for retaining 
a powerful reserve capable of delivering 
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a decisive blow. However, units smaller : 
than a division may on independent or} 
semi-independent missions frequently em. > 
ploy the techniques of this type defense, F 
Forces usually are arranged into thre — 
echelons—the security forces, or force > 
forward of the forward edge of battle area FF 


(FEBA), the forces in the forward battle 
area, and the reserve or forces in the strik- 


ing area. Forces allocated to the forward & 


defensive area must be adequate to re. 
strain the attacker to the extent required 
for the success of the over-all plan. 

The area of the defense sector behind 
the forward battle units is the striking 
force area. The designation of a striking 
force area does not imply area responsi- 
bility for the striking force commander. 
Consistent with his primary mission the 
striking force (reserve) commander may 
be called upon by the over-all commander 
to provide small mobile security and re 
connaissance forces to operate within this 
area. The remainder of the striking force 
is organized into a mobile force or forces 
whose mission is to destroy the enemy 
force at a time and place of the defend- 
er’s choosing. The place may be forward 
of or within the assigned battle area. The 
striking force is assembled in one or sev- 
eral areas, depending on the width and 
depth of the area, terrain, enemy capa- 
bilities (to include air and nuclear), and 
planned manner of employment. 


Area Defense 


Area defense (Figure 2) is a defensive 
operation in which the retention or in- 
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terdiction of a specific area is required 
for protracted periods of time. However, 
under nuclear conditions the force may 
or may not be physically on the key ter- 
rain prior to the enemy attack with close 
combat units. In retaining specific terrain 
the commander must use sufficient forces 
in the area to create the necessary combat 
power on, or to dominate, the area to be 
defended. The forward area normally has 
a higher priority for forces than does the 
reserve. The reserve is employed to add 
depth, to block and destroy the enemy, to 
eliminate penetrations if they occur, or 
to reinforce threatened areas. The conduct 
of this defense will be elastic; units will 
roll with the punch, enemy penetrations 
will be normal. The depth of the defense 
will slow the attack. Fire and maneuver 
will be employed by the defender within, 
on the flanks, and in the rear of the pene- 
tration utilizing highly mobile small task 
forces to destroy the attacker. The counter- 
attack forces may be the reserve, or forces 
from within the area defense, or both. 

This defensive concept requires detailed 
fire plans, organization of the area to 
exploit the natural defensive strength of 
the terrain, and plans for the maneuver 
of forces within the battle area. It capital- 
izes on the inherent strength of the ter- 
rain, the dispersion of small combat forces, 
and the employment of combat surveil- 
lance means and reconnaissance units to 
cover the gaps. It reduces the danger of 
attack at night or by infiltration, and 
forces the attacker to employ more com- 
bat power to penetrate the defense than 
would be required by other organizations 
for defense. 

This defensive organization may be re- 
quired by the mission, forced by enemy 
capabilities, dictated by terrain or weather 
conditions, or by the relative mobility of 
the opposing forces. Its vulnerability nor- 
mally favors its adoption in an environ- 
ment involving a low-level or zero scale 
use of nuclear weapons. Caution must be 
exercised in organizing the ground to re- 
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duce the vulnerability of defending unit 
to nuclear fires and, at the same time 
avoid creation of dangerous vulnerabili. 
ties to other forms of attack. This can bes 
be accomplished by staggered formation; 
in both width and depth, and use of pas. 
sive protective measures. 


Delaying-Defense 

The delaying-defense (Figure 3) is that 
type defense in which the retention or in. 
terdiction of a large area of terrain for 
protracted periods of time is not an e. 
sential part of the defensive mission. This 
defense permits a force to conduct a def 
fense utilizing terrain and fires (nuclea} 
and nonnuclear) in depth to delay an at. 
tacking force. In such a defense a fore} 
can extend its influence laterally, employ. 
ing maximum combat power forward af 
the expense of deploying it in depth. Fur f 
thermore, it can afford to exercise a lesser f 
degree of centralized control in its ara} 
of influence, relying on delay to preserve 
the tactical integrity of the force. 

A delaying-defense is adopted when pri} 
mary reliance is placed on the ability of 
maneuver in depth and fire to accomplish 
the defensive purpose. Terrain is given 
up as necessary to achieve tactical advan- 
tage or to preserve the force. Combat 
power is disposed in forward areas, fires 
are more decentralized, and reserves are 
employed primarily to assist in the disen- 
gagement of forces or to add depth. Each 
position has limited depth. The operation 
achieves depth by maneuver of units to 
and through successive delaying areas, by 
continuous delay between these areas, and 
the employment of long-range nuclear and 
nonnuclear fires. The combat power allo- 
cated to the forward defensive area must 
be capable of forcing the enemy to deploy. 
This force requires a favorable mobility 
differential. 

Combination 

A combination of defensive maneuver 
may occur at all levels of command. For 
example, it may be necessary to commit 
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a force to an area defense in order for 
the over-all force to generate sufficient 
combat power to accomplish an offensive 
defense. 

Figure 4 illustrates a force which has 
the mission of defending the area of ter- 
rain shown by the boundaries and the 
limiting points labeled FEBA. The com- 
mander has chosen to conduct an offensive- 
defense to deny the area to the enemy. 
Note that he has a reserve of mechanized 
infantry and tanks, a reconnaissance ele- 
ment in the northern portion of the sector, 
and has disposed infantry on the critical 
terrain in the southern portion of the sec- 
tor. It is essential that this high ground 
be held so that the enemy force will be 
canalized into the low ground in the north 
part of the sector where it can be de- 
stroyed by the reserve and fires. 

Of importance here is that in order for 
the commander to generate superior com- 
bat power at a place of his own choosing 
(the low ground in the north of the zone), 
it was necessary to deploy a substantial 
force on the high ground in the southern 
portion. In a sense, the force deployed on 
the high ground is operating in an econ- 
omy of force role. The commander em- 
ployed sufficient force there to permit him 
to achieve decisive superiority in the low 
ground in the north of the division sector. 
At the lower level of command (the force 
on the high ground) the commander has 
a defensive mission which requires that 
he employ his combat power in the area 
defense concept, and the force on the low 
ground has a defensive mission which re- 
quires that he employ his combat power in 
the delaying defense concept. 


Maneuver in the Defense 

According to General Willard G. Wy- 
man, Retired: 

“Under the conditions of nuclear battle, 
taking and holding the initiative is more 
important than taking and holding a hill.” 

In defensive operations the defender 
seeks to seize and retain a degree of ini- 
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tiative by selecting the area of battle, by 
forcing the enemy to react in conformity 


with the defensive plan, and by exploit # 


ing enemy weakness and error. Nucleg 
weapons provide a major means for in. 
stantaneously altering relative combat 
power and seizing the initiative. Although 
defensive operations may be imposed by 
an inability to attack, the commander- 


particularly under fluid nuclear battlefieif 


conditions—may deliberately undertake é. 
fensive operations in combination with 
tactical deception to destroy the enemy. 

Under nuclear conditions the distinc. 
tion between the offensive and defensive 
in many situations is slight. The deliber. 
ate shift from offense to defense may oc. 
cur with greater frequency. Further, 3 
defensive operation usually is a composite 
of major and minor actions and engage. 
ments. Elements of the command may le 


defending an area, delaying, attacking — 
feinting, or delivering fires as part of th > 
defensive scheme. An offensive attitude > sejzur 
is mandatory in order to seize every op 


portunity to destroy the enemy. 
Maneuver by combat elements includes 
those forms essentially offensive in nature 
such as reconnaissance in force, the spoil- 
ing attack, limited objective attack, and 
the counterattack, and those forms essen- 
tially defensive in nature such as the area 
defense and the delaying-defense. Offensive 
maneuver is undertaken to find nuclear 
targets, to exploit the results of attack by 
nuclear weapons, to destroy a penetrating 
force at a time and place of the defender'’s 
choosing, to strike the enemy when he is 
unprepared and thus achieve significant 
results, or to assist in disengaging a force. 
The disengagement is designed to permit 
units to move to other positions from 
which they can execute either offensive 
or defensive missions or to gain space for 
the employment of nuclear weapons. 
The counterattack is a decisive element 
of the defense. It also has a beneficial psy- 
chological effect on the defending troops 
as it is offensive action. It employs both 
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fire and maneuver elements. The concept 
of the counterattack and the combat power 


Pallocated to it depend on its purpose which 


will vary from a local attack designed to 
assist other forces in disengaging, through 
ejecting the enemy from the position, to 
achieving a local or major decision by de- 
struction of the enemy force. As the scale 


‘of nuclear weaponry increases, the con- 


centrated mass of maneuver forces in the 
counterattack decreases. This is necessary 


‘to lessen the vulnerability of the forces. 
'The counterattack then can be visualized 


inc-§ as small mobile task forces operating semi- 


‘independently within, on the flanks and 


-f rear of the attacking enemy force, in con- 
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junction with nuclear weapons. 
A spoiling attack is a limited offensive 
operation launched by a defender against 


‘enemy formations outside the defended 

area. Its usual purpose is destruction of 
acking, Fa portion of the enemy force or to throw 
"the enemy off balance rather than the 
ttitude F 
TY 0p § operation may be executed in exploitation 
: of nuclear fires or to form targets for nu- 


clear attack. Its successful execution re- 


seizure and retention of terrain. Such an 


quires a high degree of mobility and fire- 


| power. 


A limited objective attack is an offen- 
sive operation launched by an independent 
or semi-independent task force to seize a 
terrain objective outside the defensive 
area. Such an attack is designed to deny 
the enemy ground observation or surveil- 
lance of the area, to seize terrain from 
which to launch an offensive operation, 
to throw the enemy off balance, or to form 
the enemy into a target for destruction. 
This attack may be launched by fires 
alone, by forces from the forward battle 
area, or the reserve, or both. 

Reconnaissance in force is an attack 
by a strong force to determine or to lo- 
cate enemy strength. When information 
of the enemy’s strength, location, or move- 
ment is meager and uncertain, it may be 
advantageous to employ fast-striking mo- 
bile forces to penetrate his protective 


screen and gain information necessary for 
the conduct of the battle. 

Delaying action is a defensive operation 
in which maximum delay and damage are 
inflicted on an attacker without becoming 
decisively engaged. Fire and maneuver 
are combined to offer continuous defense 
in depth. Delaying action may be more 
frequent under fluid nuclear warfare con- 
ditions. It may be either forced or volun- 
tary and in the latter case may be de- 
signed to draw the enemy into a nuclear 
killing zone. 

Conclusion 

Army doctrine emphasizes the offensive- 
defense. It stresses the use of offensive 
maneuver to destroy the enemy and there- 
by accomplish the defensive mission. 

The tremendous power of the nuclear 
weapon requires a revised approach to the 
terms employed to express defensive ma- 
neuvers. The terms should add simplicity 
to the commander’s desires, interest, and 
decision. The area defense, offensive-de- 
fense, and the delaying-defense are applic- 
able to all levels of use of nuclear weap- 
ons. The high scale use usually will tend 
to decrease the requirement for an area 
defense. However, even in such an en- 
vironment, the defense adopted must make 
full utilization of the combat power avail- 
able. It may be necessary to retain some 
units in an area defense in order to gen- 
erate sufficient combat power to accom- 
plish the defensive mission. 

Defensive operations normally are most 
effective when minimum restrictions are 
imposed on subordinate commanders. The 
mission and the area to be defended should 
be stated in precise and simple terms to 
permit the commander maximum latitude 
with minimum confusion and restriction. 

Nuclear weapons permit extreme lati- 
tude in the development of a defensive for- 
mation, provide an unprecedented power 
to influence the defense, and create the 
need for new or essential modification of 
the tactics, techniques, and formations 
for defensive combat. 





The Pattern of Conquest 


Colonel V. J. Gregory, United States Air Force Reserve, Retired 


a art of conquest, in the hands of 
a master, appears deceptively simple. By 
virtue of its simplicity the deceptive fac- 
tors do not become apparent until after 
the completion of the act, a coup d’état on 
a grand scale. It is then that the victims 
rub their eyes, rattle the iron chains 
around their ankles, and beat their breasts 
in futile anguish. 

Such a master was Philip of Macedon, 
ruler of the vast domain stretching north- 
ward beyond the Greek city-states. These 
Hellenic communities, washed by the Ae- 
gian, Ionian, and Mediterranean Seas, 
fascinated Philip, prompting him to ponder 
their subjugation. He pursued a resolute 
course, employing the resources of state- 
craft and of a soldier to reach definite 
objectives. 

Envy sparked his ambition. As a Mace- 
donian youth, although a prince, he was 
beheld as a barbarian by the Hellenes at 
whose feet he sat to learn the principles 
of government, philosophy, and tactics. 
The practical lessons of warfare occupied 
his major interest. He spent three years 
in Thebes, bivouacking with Greek armies, 
participating in their maneuvers, noting 
their strong and weak points, and study- 
ing the strategy of field commanders. 

One Theban general, in particular, in- 
spired Philip. This was Epaminondas, one 
of the great tacticians of his day. The 
Theban warrior delighted in upsetting tra- 
ditional, formalized battle tactics. Break- 
ing away from frontal attack routine, the 
Theban commander strengthened one wing 


for offensive thrusts; retained the center 
and remaining wing for defensive roles, 
At the decisive Battle of Leuctra, Epan.- 
inondas increased the depth of his left 
wing from eight to 50 shields and swung 
it like a whip to lash against the Spartan 
line, destroying it utterly. Philip was in. 
delibly impressed by the teachings of his 
Theban host. 

At the end of his military tutelage, 
Philip returned to his native Macedon and 
was assigned by the King, his father, to 
take over the administration of a district, 
During the succeeding five years Philip 
devoted himself to the organization of an 
army trained along Theban lines. When 
the King died Philip, with the aid of his 
armed force, experienced little difficulty 
in eliminating five pretenders to the 
throne, three of whom were his half broth- 
ers. Brooking no opposition he assumed 
absolute power. Autocracy, he decided, was 
better suited to his ends than Athenian 
democracy. His subjects, therefore, were 
liberated from the responsibilities of free- 
dom. Philip was 23, dynamic, and ambi- 
tious. 

Consolidation 

The first objective of a conqueror, Philip 
well knew, required the consolidation of 
tribal elements within his kingdom. A 
major task confronted the youthful King. 
Restless nomadic tribes, paying tribute 
and exhibiting loyalty only to local chief- 
tains, had to be subdued, snapped into 
line. The exhibition of power yielded fa- 
vorable results. But the display of execu- 


Philip of Macedon prepared for his moment of triumph by pursuing 4 
resolute course, effectively employing his attributes of statesman and 
soldier, and following a logical process in reaching for his objective 
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tive authority alone failed to effect unity 
or to stimulate a feeling of national pride. 
Philip concentrated on his army as the 
instrument of consolidation. 


To his army Philip summoned youths 
from various tribes, directed their train- 
ing, welded them into units, and armed 
them with shields and long spearheaded 
pikes. Carefully, thoroughly, and patiently 
the King expanded his armed force. 

The situation along the northern Mace- 
donian boundary, invaded by barbaric 
Illyrian tribes, proved particularly annoy- 
ing to Philip. In his father’s day Illyrians 
had exacted tribute from Macedonian 
chieftains. Philip decided to end such hu- 
niliating practice. Supported by cavalry, 
units commanded by chiliarchs—command- 
ers of 1,000—ranged the borders, subduing 
rebellious tribes. Successful punitive ac- 
tin won him the support of his tribal 
chiefs and emboldened his army to strike 
for higher prizes. 

Philip, deliberate and methodical, feel- 
ing secure on his home base, paused briefly 
to analyze the situation in Hellenic city- 
states. A continuous flow of intelligence 
from his agents kept Philip abreast of 
political and military developments in all 
sections of Greece. That Hellenic poleis, or 
city-states, were continuing their inter- 
necine quarrels and wars, as they had 
over the years, encouraged the Macedonian 
in his designs. The fault, he concluded, 
lay in democratic processes which failed 





Colonel V. J. Gregory retired in 1954 
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in the Field Artillery and the Air Force 
in both World Wars I and II. He attended 
the Universities of Missouri and Minne- 
sota and completed war courses at the 
Fort Sill School of Fire and the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth. An ardent student of mili- 
tary history, and a frequent contributor 
to the MitiTaRY REVIEW, he is the author 
of “Echoes From the Bayou” (October 
1957); “The Barefoot Girl From Dom- 
remy” (April 1958); “Surprise on a Hill- 
top” (July 1958); and “The Essence of 
Time” (November 1958). 


to unite neighbors. Apparently the wisdom 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle proved 
inadequate for the solution of state prob- 
lems. Philip decided upon a trial move. 

Without the formality of a declaration 
of war, Philip moved swiftly to seize 
Amphipolis, an Athenian colony within the 
Thracian gold mines. This was his initial 
venture in testing Hellenic resistance. He 
promised to return the conquered city at 
an unspecified date. Athenian fears sub- 
sided. Philip was gratified. Gold strength- 
ened his own government. 

Before long the Macedonian monarch 
marched into Chalcidice which he annexed. 
He continued probing along the northern 
borders of Greece, sensing the military re- 
sponsiveness of the dominant city-states, 
and tantalizing civil authority. He dis- 
patched small forces under tough chiliarchs 
into border cities on reconnaissance and 
intelligence missions to seize objectives and 
to destroy entire communities. Surprise at- 
tacks, based on deceptive measures, proved 
highly effective in annexing territory. 
Cries of political anguish failed to deter 
Philip from his dedicated task. The Mace- 
donian appeased his neighbors with vain 
promises, displays of force, and with trea- 
ties written in sand. 


Warning by Demosthenes 

Murmurs spread throughout Greece. A 
few statesmen voiced apprehension over 
Philip’s growing power. Debates split dem- 
ocratic assemblies. An Athenian orator, 
one Demosthenes, took the lead in denounc- 
ing the Macedonian monarch, and at- 
tempted to stir his countrymen to action. 
Demosthenes warned: 


His designs, I see, are ripening. I wish 
my apprehensions may not prove just; but 
I fear that time is not far off. And when 
it will no longer be in your power to dis- 
regard events; when neither mine nor any 
other person’s information, but your own 
knowledge, your own senses will assure 
you of the impending danger, then will 
your severest resentment break forth.... 
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ay all the gods forbid that the event 
ould confirm my suspicions! for I by 
»means desire that any man should meet 
yen the deserved punishment of his 
imes, when the whole community is in 
anger of being involved in his destruc- 


The response was apathetic. The Athen- 
nn orator was described as a warmonger, 
B disturber of the peace. His motives were 

estioned. The poor man was unbalanced, 
is fellow citizens opined on their way to 
he free theater to applaud the comedies of 
ristophanes. Demosthenes continued his 
ampaign against the conquering giant 
rom the north. 


Defend yourselves instantly, and I say 
ou will be wise: delay it, and you may 
ish in vain to do so hereafter... . Let 
our deliberations be for the safety of all 
reece, as being in the utmost peril... 
f, in your judgment, I talk nonsense and 
absurdity, you may treat me as crazed, 
and not listen to me, either now or in 
2 

It did not appear necessary for Philip 
0 defend himself against verbal attacks 
or to eliminate Demosthenes. The Mace- 
donian’s cause was being served by rivals 
of the Athenian orator. There was Isoc- 
rates, a sophist, who not only depreciated 
the Macedonian threat, but proposed that 
Philip unify the city-states in defense 
against a chimerical Persian invasion. 
Then Aeschines, who enjoyed a popular 
following, was convinced that resistance 
to Philip was useless and Phocion, an 
Athenian general who had checked Philip 
on the field of battle, now appeared as 
leader of a peace party. 

Philip, contemptuous of Athenian elo- 
quence, continued his depredations, en- 
saving, pillaging, and destroying entire 


'The Second Oration Against Philip. Included in 
The World’s Great Speeches. Edited by Lewis Cope- 
land. Dover Publications Inc., New York. 1958. 


*Third Philippic. Translated by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. Included in A Treasury of the World’s 
Great Speeches. Edited by Houston Peterson. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. 1954. 


communities. His mighty Macedonian pha- 
lanxes, massive, ponderous, heavy of foot, 
crushed everything in their path. 


Path of Conquest 


Having cracked the outer shell, Philip 
boldly reached for inner goals. His mili- 
tary operations expanded with a wide 
sweep. He marched into cities on the flim- 
siest of pretexts, annexing them under 
cover of protective custody. He relieved 
democratic assemblies from the burden of 
making decisions. His agents split united 
parties into rival camps, intensified anxie- 
ties, and created an atmosphere of fear 
and panic. Such cities fell into Philip’s 
outstretched arms like worm-infested ap- 
ples. 

Independent, self-sustaining city-states 
cried for help. Demosthenes echoed their 
cries; he evoked fzeble response. Athens, 
Thebes, and Sparta, believing themselves 
beyond Philip’s grasp, carried on their 
daily lives in mock bravery. But they were 
being sold down the river by Philip’s am- 
bassadors, envoys, delegations, and spies. 
Changes in the thoughts and actions of 
his compatriots were noted by Demosthenes 
who asked: 


What has caused the mischief? There 
must be some cause, some good reason, 
why the Greeks were so eager for liberty 
then, and now are eager for servitude. 
There was something, men of Athens, 
something in the hearts of the multitude 
then, which there is not now, which over- 
came the wealth of Persia and maintained 
the freedom of Greece, and quailed not 
under any battle by land or sea; the loss 
whereof has ruined all, and thrown the 
affairs of Greece into confusion. 


Moral disintegration, which had mani- 
fested itself following the long, enervat- 
ing Peloponnesian struggle, continued to 
infest every phase of public life. The spirit 
of individual freedom and of liberty had 
vanished with the acceptance of state 


3 Ibid. 
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bounties. Specific acts of bribery, formerly 
punishable by death, now failed to pink 
the cheek of the most austere judge in 
Athens. Demosthenes lamented: 


But now all such principles have been 
sold as in open market and those imported 
in exchange by which Greece is ruined and 
diseased. What are they? Envy where a 
man gets a bribe; laughter if he confesses 
it; mercy to the convicted; hatred of those 
that denounce the crime: all the usual at- 
tendants upon corruption.‘ 


Philip’s Reaction 

The effect of Demosthenes upon Philip 
was that of a mosquito. He hrushed aside 
the “insect,” and continued his campaign 
of softening the victims he had marked 
for plunder. One advantage he held: as 
an autocrat he moved through darkness 
to reach his objectives; his rivals, follow- 
ing democratic processes, were obliged to 
reveal their plans openly. It was secrecy 
versus open covenants. Philip was moti- 
vated by a single purpose; his contempo- 
raries in the seats of the mighty were pre- 
vented from uniting by a multiplicity of 
interests. 

Steadily and methodically, as though 
governed by a timetable, Philip pushed 
with irresistible force toward the heart 
of Greece. He seized the opportunity of 
becoming involved in a war over the Del- 
phic oracle housed in the temple of Apollo. 
It was located in Phocis, near the foot of 
Mount Parnassus. Philip, accompanied by 
friendly Phocian envoys, advanced toward 
the sacred shrine as an ally. He seized it 
as a conqueror; hailed as a benefactor he 
was elected a member of the powerful 
Council of the Delphic Amphictyony. In 
the driver’s seat, he became privy to state 
secrets, pulled strings behind puppets, and 
advanced the time for his Pan-Hellenic 
conquest. He stood revealed as the master 
of Greece. He called summit meetings and 
cried for peace on his own terms. 

“I am at peace with those who are will- 


4 Ibid. 
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ing to obey me,” Philip is quoted by }. 
mosthenes. 

The Greek orator dated the commene. 
ment of hostilities from the day Phil 
destroyed the Phocians. 

“Whoever contrives and prepares th 
means for my conquest is at war with m 
before he darts or draws the bow,” 
declared. 

In the name of peace Philip sprang t) 
the help of a small, harmless community- 
Oreus—and devoured it in the spirit ¢ 
friendship. He placed a despotic rule 
in Euboea, plotted against Megara, dis 
patched mercenaries to numerous prov. 
inces, and instigated intrigues. He dictatej 
forms of government to the Thessalian, 
Arriving on the outskirts of Olynthw, 
Philip insisted that “they must quit Olyn 
thus or he Macedonia.” The city was de 
stroyed. 

As a piece of insolence, according t 
Demosthenes, Philip held the Pythia 
games and appointed one of his vassal 
to preside over the common Greek festival 

Although discouraged, Demosthenes 
clung tenaciously to the hope of bestirring 
his Athenians into action. 


And we the Greek community are in 
such a miserable state, so intrenched in 
our separate towns, that to this day w 
can attempt nothing that interest or neces 
sity requires; we cannot combine, or form 
any association for succor and alliance; 
we look unconcernedly on the man’s grow: 
ing power, each resolving (methinks) to 
enjoy the interval that another is de 
stroyed in, not caring or striving for th 
salvation of Greece; for none can be ip- 
norant that Philip, like some course ot 
attack of fever or other disease, is comin 
even on those that yet seem very far tt 
moved. 

Athens, Thebes, and Sparta 

Before moving in for the kill, Philip 
toyed with Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, 


the three dominant powers on the penil- 


5 Ibid. 
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la. He weighed the military capabilities 
f his intended victims. 

Sparta alone no longer disturbed Philip. 
He recalled that within his own lifetime 
he once regal state in Laconia had fallen 
» the status of a secondary power. Al- 
ough victory had climaxed its !ong strug- 
le in the Peloponnesian wars, the drain 
n human and material resources had 
obbed it of the vitality required in lead- 
rship. In this respect it was obliged to 
ive way to Thebes, whose Epaminondas 
efeated the Spartan King at the Battle 
f Leuctra. 

Carrying the torch of leadership, Thebes 
eized control of the seas, expanded com- 
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merce, and extended pressure against 
sparta. Theban resources, however, proved 
nadequate for the long haul and its glory 
aded when Epaminondas fell in battle. 
Political strategy dictated an alliance with 
thens to meet the Macedonian challenge. 
Having evaluated the capabilities of 


Sparta and Thebes, Philip turned to an es- 
timate of Athens. Of the leading city-states 
Athens continued to block his path to a 
sweeping conquest of Greece. Although its 
economic and military supremacy had de- 
clined steadily since the Peloponnesian 
struggle, Athens managed to remain on 
top with its democratic pattern of gov- 
ernment. 

The Athenian political system could not 
coexist in a world dominated by autocratic 
controls, Philip concluded, swiftly moving 
toward a test of strength on the field of 
battle. He was not given to philosophical 
speculation. As a soldier his thoughts ran 
along straight lines. Concepts of individ- 
ual freedom and of personal liberty were 
without value if Demosthenes and his com- 
patriots lacked the will to safeguard them. 
Such was Philip’s conclusion. 

Meanwhile Demosthenes continued to 
hammer away on the homefront, arousing 
his fellow citizens to the grim realization 
of the pending struggle. While many city- 
states were paralyzed in the face of pre- 
cipitate destruction, the orator pointed 
the way to check Philip. 

“First, let us prepare for our own de- 
fense,” cried Demosthenes, “provide our- 
selves, I mean, with ships, money and 
troops—for surely, though all other peo- 
ple consented to be slaves, we at least ought 
to struggle for freedom.” 

Upon completion of defense prepara- 
tions, the Athenian orator proposed the 
dispatching of ambassadors “everywhere” 
to inform allies of the measures taken and 
to invite their assistance in checking the 
enemy. 

Demosthenes held the Macedonian con- 
queror in low esteem. 


Although he is not only no Greek and 
noway akin to Greeks, but not even a 
barbarian of a place honorable to men- 
tion; in fact, a vile fellow of Macedon, 
from which a respectable slave could not 


be purchased formerly.® 


6 Ibid. 
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Campaign Continued 

The “vile fellow of Macedon,” oblivious 
to Athenian desecrations, pushed ahead 
with his plans. Summoning his captains, 
chiliarchs, and generals, Philip outlined 
the mission, prescribed the line of march, 
and set into motion his massive, ponderous, 
crushing machine of war. 

At the head of his phalanx, Philip ad- 
vanced into Thessaly, beyond Mount Olym- 
pus, on the summit of which lived the 
ancient Greek gods. Ahead of him lay 
Thermopylae through which he must pass 
on his way to Boeotia, rough and moun- 
tainous. His objective was Chaeronea, a 
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city in the Cephisus River Valley, where 
he expected to battle the combined forces 
of Athens and Thebes. 

Greece, the land of his youth, Philip 
now was ready to embrace with the arms 
of a conqueror. He had spent a quarter of 
a century preparing for this moment of 
triumph. He had followed a logical, evolu- 
tionary process in reaching for his objec- 
tive. There were eight steps in his pattern 
of conquest: 

1. Philip secured absolute control of his 
government. 

2. He created a military force capable 
of carrying out his will. 


3. He evaluated his objectives. 


4. Operating on a broad base with a 
strong executive arm, and possessing cer- 


APRIL | 


tain intelligence concerning areas in }j 
initial venture, Philip tested resistan 
centers along the northern~ Grecian by 
ders. 

5. Philip penetrated deeper into alig 
territory, following his initial succes 
with bolder, more aggressive strokes, § 
missions were executed without decla 
tions of war. 

6. He seized the Delphian oracle—ty 
sacred heart of Greece. 

7. He forced acceptance of his presen 
in the Delphian Council, the most powe 
ful league in Greece. Operating on interig 
lines, Philip influenced city-state goven 
ments, exploiting their weaknesses and 
vealing himself boldly as the new maste 
of Greece. 

8. He completed the final thrust. 

Having narrowed the field of his enemig 
to Athens and Thebes, Philip, at the hei’ 
of his phalanx, was approaching Chaen§) 
nea where the allied foe awaited his plea} 
ure. The grand phalanx, with a strength 
of 30,000 men, reinforced by 2,000 horseie 
men armed with the javelin, lance, ani 
battle-ax, presented an awesome spetts- 
cle. Parallel columns of troops, advancing 
over dusty caravan routes, extended fo 
miles. The ranks shook the earth as they 
thundered along holding aloft their 2) 
foot spearheaded sarissas. 


As Philip’s army approached the gate 
of the city, trumpets blared forth their 
challenge, and light-footed archers at 
vanced from each side to start the battl 
with volleys of missiles. Signal fire 
flashed on hilltops and lightly armored 
messengers mounted on horses gallopei 
swiftly to chiliarchs with orders from 
Philip. 

As the battle progressed Philip observel 
that the Athenian battalions formed th 
left wing while the Theban units, reit 
forced by the Sacred Band, a_powerfil 
assault unit, were on the right, their flank 
secured by the river Cephisus. The center 
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was made up of mercenaries. He estimated 
that the allied strength equalled his. 

The Macedonian phalanx, divided into 
component parts, smashed into the allied 
wall. The hand to hand struggle, bitter 
_fand unrelenting, was attended by a cold 
‘B violence. Hoarse cries from the throats of 
‘Bithe combatants mingled with the clang of 
metal upon metal. No quarter was given. 
Toward the end of the long day of conflict 
Philip ordered a feigned retreat. The 
Athenians, sensing victory, broke their 
formations to surge after the enemy. But 
the Macedonians turned to renew the at- 
tack against the broken Athenian line. 

The trophies of war lay at the feet of 
Philip. He placed his hands upon the 


shoulders of a slender 18-year-old youth, 
commander of the Macedonian left wing. 
It was his own son. Extending the youth’s 
right arm toward the eastern horizon, he 
indicated the direction of future conquests. 
In history this youth is acclaimed as Alex- 
ander the Great. 

The Hellenic city-states, lacking armies 
and the will to fight, were embraced by the 
Macedonian pincers. Free citizens were 
reduced to vassalage. Dust settled on 
Athenian heritage. The golden age of Peri- 
cles was snuffed out, like the flame of a 
candle, by a puff of wind. Demosthenes 
wept, took poison, and, with his death, 
classical Greece passed into historical per- 
spective. 





Weapons, equipment, tactics, and organization can achieve their full 


potentials only when combined with the required numbers of people operating 
with skill, efficiency, and devotion. Indeed, since the inevitable price of the 
new capabilities is increased complexity, this magnifies the requirement both 
for maintenance and for the level of skill necessary to perform it adequately. 


% * * * * * * 


. .. beyond the requirement of a modern Army for technical skill in its 
people, there is the necessity for judgment and imagination—for leadership. 
The leaders in a modern Army must have the initiative to take effective action 
in the widely dispersed conditions of modern battle. They must’ have the vision 
to see the extensive new capabilities of modern materiel as it becomes avail- 
able. They must have the understanding to apply these capabilities, alone and 
in combination, to achieve maximum effectiveness. With all this, there has 


been no reduction in the eternal requirements for courage, determination, and 
character which have always been so essential to successful leadership in war. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 





NUCLEAR WEAPONS EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 


Major DeBow Freed, Infantry 


Bee training of officers in nuclear 
weapons and their employment has fallen 
far behind technological advances in the 
nuclear field. Over 14 years have passed 
since the first combat use of nuclear weap- 
ons. It has been seven years since the 
Army achieved significant nuclear deliv- 
ery capability. Yet today, such a small 
percentage of our Army officers have been 
trained as nuclear weapons employment 
officers that thorough and critical analysis 
of the policies and procedures pertaining 
to nuclear weapons training appears war- 
ranted. 

The War Department plan for the “com- 
plete integration of atomic energy in- 
struction into our training and _ school 
system” was outlined at the Conference 
on Atomic Energy held in Washington in 
1946. The instruction was to be divided 
into three general phases: 

Phase I.—Orientation of senior com- 
manders and War Department planners. 

Phase II.—Training of instructors at 
major commands and service schools. 

Phase III.—Instruction of personnel 
throughout the Army and planning for 
additional training as needed in the future. 

Phases I and II were completed in 1946. 
Phase III was never initiated. This prob- 
ably can be attributed to: 

1. The “civilianization” of the entire 
atomic energy program which began in 
1946. 

2. The organization of the Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project (AFSWP), and 
assigning to it the responsibility for train- 


ing individuals and units for all servica 

3. Continued national emphasis on th 
production of strategic rather than tacti 
cal weapons. 

4. The absence of Army controlled nm. 
clear delivery systems. 

These factors also tended to downgrak 
the Army’s position in the nuclear fiek 
and contributed to the general lack of wu. 
gency for nuclear weapons training. 

From 1947 to 1952 the AFSWP trainix 
program, in which the Army participated 
constituted the primary training effort ir 
the nuclear weapons field. Few individual 
and units of the Army were trained }y 
AFSWP. This could be justified on th 
basis that the Army at that time had » 
nuclear capability and, therefore, requirei 
only a small number of trained personne. 
In addition, the curriculums of Army serv- 
ice schools did not include adequate m- 
clear weapons instruction; they contained 
fewer hours on nuclear subjects in 198 
than were prescribed in 1946. 

In early 1952 at Sandia Base, New 
Mexico, the AFSWP initiated a nuclear 
weapons employment course (NWEC) ¢ 
signed to teach the data, techniques, ani 
procedures necessary to employ nuclear 
weapons. Later that same year the firs 
Army-run employment course was Col: 
ducted at the U. S. Army Command ani 
General Staff College. The Army course 
was patterned in detail after the AFSWP 
course and incorporated directly the AF: 
SWP system of target analysis. The 
course was eight weeks long and was rel 
atively technical with respect to the aver- 


Training of all officers in essentials of nuclear weapons employment 
can be facilitated by thoroughly integrating nuclear- weapons instruc 
tion as a necessary and normal element of their professional education 
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ge officer’s background and probable fu- 
re needs. It emphasized the technical 
etails of nuclear weapons and target 
nalysis rather than the broad basic knowl- 
dge of nuclear weapons and their effects. 
Such a curriculum did much to engender 
he feeling throughout the Army that nu- 
jear weapons employment was a technical 
ubject, filled with pitfalls for the average 
ficer, and properly a sphere for a modern- 
lay specialist with his slide rule. 


Development of Weapons 

The development of nuclear weapons 
nd associated delivery systems progressed 
apidy after 1952. By 1956 the Army 
ould deliver nuclear weapons against an 
nemy with the Corporal, Honest John, 
80-mm gun, and 8-inch howitzer. The 
umber of employment officers available, 
owever, was far short of that required 
0 use the increasing numbers of nuclear 
weapons effectively. Additionally, a high 
percentage of the officers who had com- 
leted the NWEC were not assigned to 
actical units or were too senior to occupy 
he personnel positions designated to be 
filled by trained employment officers. It 
ecame evident that our employment capa- 
bility was being impaired seriously be- 





Major DeBow Freed is the author of 
‘Using Our Nuclear Weapons” which ap- 


States Military Academy in 1946, he served 
with the 25th Division in Japan; was Aide- 
de-Camp to the Commanding General, 17th 
Airborne Division, Camp Pickett, Virginia; 
assigned to the 26th Infantry Regiment, 
Ist Division, in Europe; and from 1951 
to 1953 was Aide-de-Camp to the Chief, 
United States Military Mission to Iran, 
in Teheran. He was assistant secretary and 
instructor at the US Army Infantry School 
where he completed the Advanced Course 
1954. From September 1956 to July 1957 
he was with the 32d Infantry Regiment, 
1th Division, in Korea. Upon completion 
of the 1958-59 Regular Course of the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, 
he was assigned to the University of Kan- 
ab where he is engaged in postgraduate 
study, 


cause the training program was lagging 
so far behind weapons availability. 

The first substantial broadening of the 
nuclear weapons training program was 
planned for Fiscal Year 1957 when the 
United States Continental Army Com- 
mand directed that selected branch schools 
expand their nuclear weapons employ- 
ment coverage. The objective was to 
prepare combat arms officers, who were 
attending advanced level professional 
courses, to perform the duties of employ- 
ment officers at division and corps level. 
This program was the first significant 
step toward training officers in sufficient 
numbers, at the right age, and while still 
in the right rank. Initially, there were 
problems such as the lack of adequate 
training literature, shortage of well-quali- 
fied instructors, and restrictions arising 
from security requirements. However, the 
program was successful and was further 
expanded for Fiscal Years 1958 and 1959. 
In Fiscal Year 1959 instruction was being 
presented at six branch service schools 
and the USA CGSC. 

This review of past nuclear weapons 
employment training reveals that the 
training was essentially of a stopgap na- 
ture directed toward filling the urgent need 
for more employment officers. Little em- 
phasis was placed on the broader problem 
of what employment training all officers 
should receive. Solution to this important 
problem requires that we take an over-all 
view of the training program to determine 
what training is: necessary and how this 
training can be obtained. 















Level of Training 


Employment training to date has af- 
fected officers at the advanced schooling 
level and above. The current program, 
which also affects this group only, is far 
more effective than any previous training 
effort. An estimated 2,200 employment of- 
ficers were trained during Fiscal Year 
1959, or about 40 percent of the num- 
ber trained in all previous years. This 
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rate of training for Fiscal Year 1959, if 
continued for three more years, should 
provide enough trained officers to meet the 
projected minimum requirement. This re- 
quirement, however, is based on a compila- 
tion of the number of staff positions des- 
ignated to be filled by trained nuclear 
weapons employment officers. Thus it is a 
requirement only for employment officers 
considered as staff specialists. It does not 
include officers needed to fill the far 
greater numbers of command and staff 
positions where a high level of knowledge 
concerning nuclear weapons and their em- 
ployment also is necessary. 


Present Concepts 


Under present concepts the nuclear 
weapons employment officer, as a staff 
specialist filling a designated position, ac- 
complishes most of the planning for nu- 
clear weapons employment. For this pro- 
cedure to be successful it must be assumed 
that the staff effort involved in the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons can be re- 
stricted to the few officers occupying these 
positions in each headquarters. This is 
not the case. Nuclear weapons have such 
an influence on operations that their em- 
ployment requires detailed considerations 
by almost all individuals involved in the 
command and staff process. 


Virtually all Army planning is based on 
a greater scale of use of nuclear weapons 
and control of these weapons at lower 
levels. These trends indicate that all offi- 
cers assigned to a battle group or larger 
unit staff should be trained to employ nu- 
clear weapons effectively. To meet this 
requirement, it is believed the training 
program of the future must have as its 
underlying objective the training of all 
officers in the essentials of nuclear weap- 
ons employment. This instruction should 
be regarded as a normal and necessary 
part of the officer’s professional educa- 
tion, not a special subject for relatively 
few of the officers. 


The preparation of officers for the em- 


APRIL | 


ployment of nuclear weapons can be fag 
itated by thoroughly integrating nucle 
weapons instruction into the curricul 

of the service school professional cours 
At the present time the nuclear weap 
instruction is presented in one block q 
the beginning or end of the course in foy 
of the six service schools which provid 
employment training. This increases tly 
tendency to treat it as a special subje 
Also, presenting the nuclear instructin 
after the main portion of the profession 
course virtually eliminates teaching pra: 
tical employment considerations duriy 
that part of the course. Much teachin 
value is lost under these conditions. 

Integrating nuclear training in the pn 
fessional courses generally requires thi 
instruction in weapons, effects, and target 
analysis be taught near the beginning ¢ 
the course. Normally, the most advants 
geous time for this is during the part o 
the course on staff procedures and tech 
niques, since the end product of the basi 
instruction—target analysis—is a staf 
technique. The applicatory phase of the 
nuclear weapons instruction, which r. 
quires use of information gained in earlier 
instruction, then can be included in th 
tactical portion of the course which fol- 
lows. Such an arrangement provides op- 
portunity for ample application of tar. 
get analysis procedures, and _ repetitive 
application is ‘necessary for student 
learning. 

If there is a “most” important part of 
the nuclear weapons instruction, it is at-§ 
taining realistic, practical application. In- 
tegrating applicatory instruction _ into 
tactical exercises so that the student is 
required to use weapons and effects knowl- 
edge previously acquired and to apply 
target analysis techniques is difficult. It 
necessitates tight curriculum control, close 
coordination between the agencies pre 
senting basic nuclear and tactical instrue- 
tion, and many more faculty members who 
are trained employment officers. Such an 
approach will, however, pay rich dividends 
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increased student understanding of the 
bject and should improve the student’s 
bility to make logical decisions concern- 
g the employment of nuclear weapons. 
is ability is the desired end product of 
e nuclear weapons instruction. 

Oficers from branches other than Ar- 
idmmor, Artillery, Infantry, Chemical Corps, 
nd Engineers have a difficult time obtain- 
g nuclear weapons employment train- 


umber can attend it. This lack of effec- 
iveemployment training is a big problem; 
ts magnitude is indicated by the fact that 
ficers from other branches constitute 
bout 48 percent of the officer corps. A 
high percentage of these officers require 
nowledge of nuclear weapons employ- 
ment for branch assignments in tactical 
nits. All should have the training as an 
clement of their professional education. 


Expand Instruction 


A limited amount of nuclear weapons 
instruction is included in the advanced 
level courses for the other branches at the 
present time. Expansion of this instruc- 
tion at each service school appears to be 
the most practical and economical way of 
covering this void in training. The objec- 
tive of the expanded training would not be 
to make a target analyst of each technical 
and administrative service officer, but, 
rather, to ensure that he has _ suffi¢ient 
knowledge concerning nuclear weapons 
and their employment to perform his nor- 
mal duties properly when the weapons are 
used. This requires fundamental instruc- 
tion roughly comparable to that included 
in the current employment courses, with 
the applicatory phase emphasizing techni- 
cal and administrative service aspects of 
the employment. Administrative service 
officers require less applicatory instruc- 
tion due to the nature of their normal 
duties, 

An important feature of any program 
designed to broaden the knowledge of nu- 


clear weapons and their employment must 
be the desire of officers to gain the knowl- 
edge. Removing nuclear training from the 
specialist field and making it a practical, 
desirable subject is a preliminary step 
toward encouraging officers to train them- 
selves. Self-teaching is an essential ele- 
ment of an officer’s professional growth 
and is particularly applicable to this field. 
It is obviously desirable, but not essential, 
for an officer to attend a nuclear weapons 
employment course; he can train himself 
using the excellent current training liter- 
ature available. 

A large number of officers who have 
completed the advanced level schooling 
have not had an opportunity to attend 
an employment course. Since many of the 
senior officers for the next 15 to 20 years 
will come from this group, it is partic- 
ularly important that they have adequate 
nuclear weapons knowledge—at least equal 
to that of the employment course grad- 
uates who will serve under them. This 
requires more than attendance at an ori- 
entation course or passing familiarity 
with nuclear weapons terminology. Design- 
ing and presenting a course especially for 
these officers is impractical. Many would 
not be available to attend such a course. 
Their needs vary greatly. Some have very 
limited knowledge of employment. Others 
—because of assignments, attendance at 
numerous short nuclear weapons courses, 
and previous self-study—have extensive 
knowledge in the field. The most practical 
way of accomplishing the training would 
be a positive self-teaching program mon- 
itored by a designated agency. Such a pro- 
gram would be more effective if supple- 
mented by short supervised courses similar 
to the current refresher instruction. 


Increased Requirement 
Nuclear weapons for employment at 
battle group, or comparable level unit 
and lower, are expected to be available in 
large numbers within the next five years. 
The planned high density of these weapons 
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in tactical units and the lower level of 
control indicate that a greatly increased 
number of officers will make decisions con- 
cerning their use. Consequently, many 
more officers, including combat arms sen- 
ior lieutenants and captains, must be 
trained to employ these small weapons 
and they must be trained prior to the 
time the weapons become available. 

The requirement for training additional 
personnel has to be met by an entirely 
new training effort since present pro- 
grams do not provide for training nu- 
clear weapons employment officers below 
the advanced schooling level. It is be- 
lieved the best method of accomplishing 
the training would be to expand the nu- 
clear instruction now included in the 
company/battery officer course at the 
combat arms service schools and selected 
technical service schools. The limited 


amount of instruction presently taught 
in these courses is not designed to train 


personnel in weapons employment. The 
training required is that necessary to pre- 
pare the officer for employment of the 
small-yield weapons. This is a lesser 
amount than is necessary for employment 
of other weapons or for staff duty at 
higher levels. A sample training program 
is shown in Figure 1. 


Noncommissioned Officers 

Detailed target analysis is the principal 
feature of the staff procedures involved 
in nuclear weapons employment which is 
not an integral part of the decision-mak- 
ing process. Many elements of the analy- 
sis closely parallel current noncommis- 
sioned officer functions. Detailed target 
analysis is an appropriate noncommis- 
sioned officer function and one which 
likely will evolve in the relatively near 
future. 


Noncommissioned officers, acting as tar- 


get analysts, can reduce the over-all time 
required to place a weapon on a target by 
making the detailed analysis while staff 
officers are involved in the decision-mak- 


ing part of the process. Noncommissio, 
officer analysts, if added to staff sectiy 
could relieve employment officers of m 
functions they are now performing 
permit them to concentrate on their » 
mary duties. This would also _inerg 
flexibility of operation in normal tin 
and improve the ability to continue y 
erations if hit by an enemy nuclear attaj 

The training of noncommissioned 
ficers as target analysts should beg 
in the service schools. The initial p 
gram should be both selective and on 
modest scale. This training would requi 
an expansion of the basic nuclear we 
ons instruction presented in the p 
fessional noncommissioned officer coury 
at the combat arms service schools, 
phasis should be placed on the techniqu 
of detailed target analysis. A sample pn 
gram is shown in Figure 2. 


Training Literature 

Training of personnel in nuclear wey 
ons employment is closely related to th 
training literature available. The US 
CGSC recently has made great strides 
reducing the mass of effects data to 
simplified and more usable form. Targ 
analysis techniques and related pro 
dures also have been made easier. All 
these improvements have been incorpora 
in the training literature on nuclear wea) 
ons employment. For the present, 
improved training literature _ permit 
teaching the effects and target analysi 
portions of the employment course ij 
about the same time required to teat 
them in the past, despite the approxima 
tripling of effects data available in tl 
last five years and the addition of seve 
elements in the analysis of targets whit 
were not previously considered. For tl 
future, the simplified data and pr 
dures, when further refined, promise re 
atively large saving in time and will mak 
the material much easier for the studet 
to understand. The improved trainin 
literature probably will contribute mo 
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the teaching of nuclear weapons and Trends indicate the training can be ac- 
simplifying their use in the field than complished in still less time in the future. 
y other development in recent years. The nuclear weapons systems are ap- 
The time required to train a nuclear proaching a height of complexity and, 
eapons employment officer has been re- during the next two to five years, will 





OUTLINE OF EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 
FOR 
COMPANY/BATTERY COURSES 


Estimated Number 
Subject Content of Hours Required 


Army Nuclear Weapons and Delivery Systems 20 
Characteristics, capabilities, and limitations of Army 
systems; functioning and practice firing of battle group 
support weapons. 


Nuclear Weapons Effects 
Coverage of effects for each type burst; response of 
personnel and materiel to the effects; damage criteria; 
medical aspects; protective measures. 


Radiation Monitoring and Survey, Fallout Prediction 
Procedures used in radiological monitoring and survey; 
practical exercise using detection instruments; radio- 
logical prediction techniques for battle group support 
weapons. 


Analysis and Selection of Targets 
Techniques and procedures used in the analysis and 
selection of targets for battle group support weapons; 
troop safety considerations; analysis of own vulnerabil- 
ity to nuclear weapons attack. 


Staff Procedures for Nuclear Weapons Employment 
Staff coordination and procedures; supply and control 
of battle group support weapons. 


Tactical Employment of Nuclear Weapons 
Tactical exercises requiring the employment of nu- 
clear weapons under varying conditions; emphasis is 
placed on use of battle group support weapons. 


Miscellaneous 
Foreign nuclear capability; training techniques for 
using either classified or unclassified data; nuclear 
weapons procedures above battle group level. 
TOTAL 99 
FIGURE 1. 








uced from eight to five weeks during begin to be simpler. Training literature 
he last four years. This reduction has not only is being vastly simplified, but 
een made in the face of an increasing also much more of it is available in un- 
umber of weapons in stockpile and much classified form. 

hore data concerning effects with which Expansion of the training effort in four 
e student must become familiar. areas has been discussed: 
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1. For officers who have completed an period (next 15 years) the proposals y 
advanced course but are not qualified as lined herein should require less total traj 
employment officers. ing than is necessary under our preg 

2. In advanced level courses other than system. The training will be sta 
the six which now include sufficient em- earlier in an officer’s career. This, wh 
ployment instruction. combined with frequent application of 

3. In company/battery officer courses. knowledge in normal training exerci 





OUTLINE OF TARGET ANALYSIS TRAINING 
FOR 
SELECTED NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Estimated Number 
Subject Content of Hours Required 


Nuclear Weapons and Delivery Systems 12 
Characteristics, capabilities, and limitations of weapon 
and delivery systems with the emphasis on Army sys- 
tems; detailed instruction on fuzing and delivery ac- 
curacy. 


Nuclear Weapons Effects 
Coverage of effects for each type burst; response of 


personnel and materiel to the effects; medical aspects; 
protective measures. 


Radiological Monitoring and Survey, Fallout Prediction 
Procedures used in radiological monitoring and sur- 
vey; familiarity with detection instruments; fallout pre- 
diction. 


Target Analysis 
Fundamentals of target analysis; techniques and pro- 
cedures used in analysis; practical exercises in target 
analysis; troop safety considerations; analysis of own 
vulnerability to nuclear weapons attack. 


Staff Procedures for Nuclear Weapons Employment 
Staff coordination and procedures; staff record keeping; 
internal functioning of staff sections for nuclear weap- 
ons employment. 


FIGURE 2. 








4. For selected noncommissioned of- will permit less formal instruction # 
ficers of the combat arms. the advanced level and above. As more d 

On the surface this apparently amounts the material becomes common knowledge 
to the familiar plea for more, more, more _ because of broader dissemination, less rep 
training in the subject being discussed. etitious instruction will be necessary. 
It is believed that more training is neces- The greatly improved training literature 
sary in the next five years since we must and simplified data and procedures als 
have an adequate number of persons should contribute significantly to the long 
trained to employ the weapons we now have range reduction of the over-all trainin 
and those we soon will have. Over a longer effort. 





PREPARATORY 


USA CGSC 


iii 





ee 


If you are a graduate of your branch advanced 
urse and hope that attendance at a resident 
tse of the U. $. Army Command and General 
faut College is in your future, you now can im- 
Bpvve your general military knowledge and better 
pare yourself for resident study by enrolling in 
U. §. Army Command and General Staff College 
ecial Extension Course-Preparatory. 
Experience with recent resident classes at the 
CGSC shows that many students lack back- 
und in a particular group of subjects. The Col- 
has, therefore, constructed a special Prepar- 
tory Course consisting of a group of 30 three-hour 
Mtension course lessons covering: 
© The characteristics, capabilities, logistics, use, 
effects of nuclear weapons and defense against 
m. 
* The organization, equipment, capabilities, lim- 
tions, employment, and administrative support of 
infantry division. 
* The mission, organization, administrative sup- 


port roles, and functions of Theater Army, Theater 
Army Logistical Command, Theater Army Replace- 
ment and Training Command, and Theater Army 
Civil Affairs Command. 

e@ The development and operation of the logis- 
tical system of the US Army. 

e The functions and techniques of the general 
staff and how it assists the commander in planning 
and controlling operations including tactical cover 
and deception measures, the use of nuclear and 
chemical and biological weapons, air-ground opera- 
tions, air defense, and troop and administrative sup- 
port movements. 

The College offers this course to you as an aid 
in meeting the increasing demands of your current 
assignment and in an effort more nearly to equalize 
the professional knowledge of students entering fu- 
ture resident classes. It is up to you to decide 
whether you are prepared to master advanced doc- 
trines and apply them in the competitive atmos- 
phere of the USA CGSC classroom. 


To enroll, send a completed Department of the Army Form 145, “Army Extension Course 
Enrollment Application,” through your unit commander and your branch school to the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, ATTN: Department of Non- 
resident Instruction. Allied officers anticipating selection for a USA CGSC resident course apply 
through appropriate MAAG’s, Missions, or Attachés. 
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New ‘Mule’ Being Tested 

A new version of the Mechanical Mule 
is undergoing tests at Quantico, Virginia, 
by the United States Marine Corps. It 
will be known as the Convertible Mule. 
Except for its frame, the new vehicle is 


US Marine Corps Photo 
Aluminum Convertible Mule 


constructed entirely of aluminum. Al- 
though designated a %-ton personnel 
cargo carrier, it is reportedly capable of 
carrying or towing a 3,000-pound load over 
rough terrain. Equipped to seat six men 
including the driver, the vehicle is designed 
to be airlifted by existing Marine Corps 
helicopters.—News release. 


STATES 


More ‘Missile Masters’ 

Eight additional Missile Master air & 
fense fire control and coordination centey 
(MR, Aug 1956, p 66) are scheduled for 
construction during 1960. These new cer 
ters will increase to 10 the number d 
strategic regions in the Continental United 
States that are afforded area air defens 
protection by the integration of fires o 
dispersed Army missile batteries. Present 
missile monitors are protecting the Bal: 
timore-Washington, D. C. area and th 
Seattle area. 

The eight new installations will be nea 
New York, Boston-Providence, Buffalo-Ni- 
agara, Chicago, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia. All eight are 
expected to be in operation by the end d 
the year and tied into the North America 
Air Defense Command’s semiautomati 
ground environment system (SAGE). Uti 
lizing data fed into the Missile Master sys 
tem through SAGE and other externd 
warning networks or through locally get 
erated intelligence, the air defense com 
mander can direct a specific battery 


-batteries to engage a selected target ani 


prevent batteries from firing on friendly 
aircraft. With the high single-shot kil 
probability of the Nike Hercules system 
he can assure optimum target engagemett 
in a matter of seconds.—News item. 
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City In Greenland 
A complete city designated Camp Cen- 
ry is under construction deep in Green- 
nd’s icecap by the United States Army 
gineers. Designed to provide a year- 
und home and working facilities for 
out 100 soldiers, scientists, and engi- 
ers engaged in arctic research, the city 
ll be provided with heat and light from 
nuclear powerplant and will be sup- 
ied by an electric train running through 
snow tunnel from Thule Air Base 152 
files to the west. Shelters and intercon- 
ting passageways will be built by dig- 


US Army Photo 
Construction at Camp Century 


g trenches in the snow, installing 
trugated steel arches over them, and 
owing powdered snow over the steel 
of. When the snow has frozen, the arches 
ill be removed leaving a roof of ice. 
ater for the installation will be pro- 
ded from ice wells. Steam will be forced 
bwn a pipe to a depth of 150 feet to melt 
e ice and form a pool of water. The 
ater then will be pumped into storage 
nks located in the snow-covered shelter. 
News item. 


issile-Launched TV Camera 

A device to provide immediate evalua- 
n of strike results is under development 
tuse with Army missiles. It consists of 
tapsule housing a slow-scanning televi- 
mcamera. The capsule was ejected suc- 
‘fully from a Redstone missile during 


a recent test at the White Sands Missile 
Range. In use the capsule will be ejected 
as the missile reenters the atmosphere and 
will transmit a picture of the target area 
to monitor screens behind friendly lines. 
Thus an accurate evaluation of strike re- 
sults is available immediately to the con- 
trolling commander. 

Previous tests of the device included the 
dropping of a capsule equipped with a 
television camera from an aircraft at an 
altitude of 23,000 feet. Both the camera 
and the capsule are designed to function 
automatically—News item. 


Bells For Arlington 
A bell tower is under construction near 
the Wright Gate of Fort Myer, Virginia, 
at the entrance to the Arlington National 
Cemetery and close to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. It will house a huge 
carillon which was donated to the na- 
tional shrine by Queen Juliana of the 

: — 























US Army Photo 
Bell tower for Arlington 


Netherlands. Financed by Dutch contri- 
butions, the carillon was presented during 
the Queen’s visit to the United States.— 
News item. 
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‘Nike Zeus’ Progresses 


Zeus missile killer at launch 


ee ee end 


Radome at White Sands Missile Range 


Zeus, the Army’s high-performance an- 
timissile missile has been fired successfully 
at the White Sands Missile Range in re. 
cent weeks. Tests included flights the full 
length of the test range and subsequent 
destruction of the missile to avoid risk 
to adjacent areas. The Zeus is the only 
United States missile in the advanced 
stages of development capable of inter- 
cepting enemy intercontinental ballistic 
missiles fired against the United States, 
The Zeus booster employs the largest 
single-grain solid propellant motor eve 
fired in the United States. It develops 
450,000 pounds of thrust. Improved radar 
components have been developed to give 
the missile an even greater capability than 
previously considered practical (MR, Mar 
1960, p 72). Construction of facilities at 
Johnston Island in the Pacific is under 
way which will permit full-range tests of 
the missile. (MR, Nov 1959, p 83.) A test 
model of the Zeus acquisition radar has 
been built at White Sands for use during 
the current series of tests—News item. 
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Collapsible Fuel Storage Tank 


US Army Photo 


Collapsible fuel tank 


The Army currently is engaged in field testing a nylon and synthetic rubber col- 
lapsible tank for field storage of fuels and other liquids. The model now being tested 


at the Army Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has a 50,000-gallon capacity, 
measures 64 feet by 24 feet, and is about six feet high when filled. It can be rolled 
into a canvas carrying case for transport or storage. When rolled it measures 17 
feet by four feet, is two feet high, and weighs approximately 2,700 pounds. 


Advantages attributed to the flexible tank concept are ease of transport, quick 
erection, and the simplicity with which it can be camouflaged. The cloth and rubber 
bag type of container for fuel storage and transport has been under study in Europe 
for some time and sausage like nylon containers are now being tested on the Rhine 
River. These 84-foot long, liquid-filled containers are designed to be towed behind cargo 


vessels—News item. 


‘Dyna-Soar’ Research Vehicle 

Formal agreements between the Air 
Force and an industry team calling for 
the development of a manned, maneuver- 
able space vehicle have been completed. 
Dubbed the Dyna-Soar, the vehicle has 
long been in the concept stage but the 
decision to go ahead with design and pro- 
duction has been delayed by cost factors. 
Cost of the program is estimated at 700 
million dollars over the next 10 years. 

The ultimate objective of the program 
is to produce a manned, stub-wing space 
vehicle less than 40 feet in length that 


can be boosted into orbit at an elevation 
of between 150 and 300 miles. The pilot 
is to be provided time and an environment 
which will permit him to make detailed 
instrument checks and scientific observa- 
tions. By firing retrorockets he will be 
able to reduce his forward speed and initi- 
ate the return to earth. As the vehicle re- 
enters the atmosphere, the pilot will reduce 
airspeed and permit radiation of frictional 
heat by a series of skip glides—alternately 
descending and pulling up. The final ap- 
proach to a landing can be controlled by 
firing small rockets—News item. 
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‘M14’ Rifle Being Issued 


US Army Photo 
M14 rifle (left) compared with the M1 


The Army’s new lightweight M14 rifle is being issued to combat units. The M14 
is a versatile weapon capable of automatic and semiautomatic operation and employs 
the 7.62-mm cartridge which has been adopted as standard by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The M14 will replace the M1 rifle, the M2 carbine, the M? submachine- 
gun, and the Browning automatic rifle. It uses a 20-round magazine and weighs 10 
pounds fully loaded. The weapon is considered highly accurate and when employed 
in the fully automatic configuration can fire 750 rounds per minute. This compares 
with a rate of 525 rounds per minute for the .30-caliber machinegun now in use. The 
M14 is equipped with an effective flash suppressor. First to receive the new weapon 
will be the 101st Airborne Division, one of the three combat-ready divisions of the 
Strategic Army Corps.—News item. 


Last Air Defense Gun Battalion 

The recent inactivation of the 4th Gun 
Battalion, 7th Artillery, at Augusta, 
Georgia, leaves only one gun battalion in 


at Fort Meade, Maryland. The 2d Gun 
Battalion, 68th Artillery, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan, is the last gun battalion 


the United States Army Air Defense Com- 
mand. Conversion to missiles for continen- 
tal air defense started in December 1953 
with the activation of the first Nike unit 


assigned to the US Army Air Defense 
Command. At the height of the gun pro- 
gram the Army Air Defense Command had 
50 gun battalions assigned.—News item. 
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More Details On ‘Redeye’ 

Redeye, the man-transportable surface- 
to-air guided missile, is under development 
by the United States Army Ordnance 
Corps for use by the Army and Marine 
Corps (MR, Oct 1959, p 80). It is intended 
as a high-density weapon which can be 
placed in the hands of more troops than 
the larger missiles now being manufac- 
tured. Its small size, simplicity of opera- 
tin, and low cost make this concept 
feasible. 

To operate the weapon, the gunner has 
only to track a hostile aircraft in an optic 


sight and at the same time activate the 
missile’s guidance system. A buzzer in- 
forms the gunner when the missile is ready 
to fire. Upon firing, a booster charge pro- 
pels the missile out of the launch tube. 
When it has attained sufficient distance to 
protect the gunner from blast effect, the 
main rocket ignites and propels the mis- 
sile the rest of the way to the target. The 
weapon utilizes a solid-propellant fuel, a 
high-explosive warhead, and an electronic 
guidance system that homes on target air- 
craft.—News item. 


German ‘Cobra’ Missile Tests 


The United States Marine Corps is conducting,tactical evaluation tests of the 
West German-produced Cobra wire-guided antitank missile (MR, Feb 1960, p 104). 
The Cobra is a low-cost, solid-propellant missile weighing only 20 pounds including 
a5%-pound screw-on warhead. It is reported to be capable of destroying any known 
tank at a range in excess of 1,600 meters. Control of the missile is by signal trans- 
mitted through a wire that trails the missile in flight and connects it to a 4.4-pound 


edectronic control box.—News item. 


eo 


US Marine Corps Photos 


Field tests of Cobra missiles 
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‘Mohawk’ Due For Tests 


Turboprop Mohawk 


The Army’s new turboprop observation plane, the Mohawk (MR, Feb 1958, p 66), 
is scheduled for user service tests during the current year. The new plane is a two- 
place, twin-engine aircraft with airborne speeds varying from 40 knots to 275 knots, 
It has a very short takeoff and landing capability, and can operate from unimproved 
runways. Each of the two turboprop engines produces 1,005 horsepower. The plane 
has a range of approximately 1,400 nautical miles and weighs about 8,000 pounds un- 
loaded. It has a wingspan of 42 feet and its bubble type canopy affords maximum 
visibility for the pilot and observer.—News item. 


‘Claymore’ Antipersonnel Weapon 

A new antipersonnel weapon, which 
sprays steel fragments over a fan-shaped 
zone 30 meters deep and 30 meters in 
maximum width, has been developed by 
the United States Army. Designated the 
M18 antipersonnel weapon and called the 
Claymore after an ancient two-edged 
sword, it covers the beaten zone from 
ground level to two meters in height. The 
weapon is rectangular in shape and is 
approximately 23 centimeters wide and 
nine centimeters high. It is mounted on 
folding wire legs and is fired by setting 
off a blasting cap inserted in the rear of 
the unit. Detonation is by means of two 
flashlight batteries connected to the unit 
by a pair of wires 15 meters long. Because 
of back blast and danger of flying debris, 
the weapon must be fired from defilade 
or from a position well to its rear—News 
item. 


Airdrop Packaging 

A new type of packaging called Aero- 
GARD, suitable for air-dropped materiel, 
has been developed by a commercial firm. 
The packaging is fabricated from durable, 
lightweight plastic foam covered with a 
tough fabric skin. Each article in the 
package is supported over its total sur- 
face, eliminating weight shifting or sudden 
stress. Equally adaptable to commercial 
or military products, containers made of 
the material have withstood free fall drops 
from heights of 200 feet successfully. Test 
drops of the foam and fabric container 
versus a conventional wooden container, 
each containing two 90-mm shells, were 
conducted from a height of 40 feet onto a 
concrete slab. The standard container and 
its contents were rendered useless. The 
foam package and its contents were un- 
harmed. The new material is lightweight 
and resistant to fire—Commercial release. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


hor’ Missiles Operational 

The recent completion of joint United 
tates-British agreements on the control 
¥ nuclear armed Thor guided missiles 
used in Britain have cleared the way for 
ese squadrons to be declared operational. 


US Air Force Photo 
Thor missile ready to fire 


Under the terms of the agreement the de- 
tision to fire must be approved by both 
governments. 

Actual release of the weapons will be 
controlled by a British and a United States 
ificer at each site, both of whom must 
press their control buttons before the au- 
tomatic firing sequence can commence. 
British authorities consider the Thor an 
interim missile pending. availability of the 
British-designed Blue Streak.—News item. 


Troop Transport Buildup 

The tactical air transport support avail- 
able to the British Army will be improved 
by the establishment of a new group within 
the Royal Air Force Transport Command 
with this specific mission. The new com- 
mand will be headed by an air vice mar- 
shal supported by an integrated staff 
composed of both army and air officers. 


Designated Number 38 Group, it will have 
a force of tactical and-short-range trans- 
ports available for its operations. A num- 
ber of Hastings and Beverley aircraft now 
in the strategic element of the Transport 
Command will be released for the tactical 
role as newer, longer-range aircraft be- 
come available for the strategic mission: 
Single-engine Pioneers, Twin Pioneers, 
helicopters, and Armstrong Whitworth A. 
W. 660 transports also will come under 
control of the new command.—News item. 


‘Beaver’ Aircraft For British Army 

The British Army Air Corps plans to 
procure the Canadian-built Beaver aircraft 
to meet its requirements for a short-field, 


Beaver aircraft 


close-support utility aircraft. The Beaver 
is a standard liaison and observation air- 
craft for the United States Army and Air 
Force (MR, Dec 1959, p 67).—News re- 


lease. 


CENTO 

CENTO Military Deputies 

The Permanent Military Deputies Group 
(PMDG) of the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation (CENTO), successor to the Bagh- 
dad Pact, is now functioning at its head- 
quarters in Ankara. Headed by an Iranian 
general with a United States chief of staff, 
the PMDG will act for and be responsible 
to the Military Committee of CENTO. 
—News item. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Midget Camera For Missiles 

A midget camera not much larger than 
a spool of thread is being mounted in 
guided missiles at the Woomera rocket 
range in Australia to record details of 
target interceptions. It weighs eight 
ounces, is 1% inches in diameter and 1% 
inches long, is made of steel, and is virtu- 
ally indestructible. An ultrawide angle 
lens gives a field of view of 186 degrees 
so that two cameras mounted back-to-back 
will provide coverage through 360 degrees. 
Each camera takes one photograph only, 
the shutter being operated by the firing 
of an electric fuze. The camera is known 
as a WRECISS (Weapons Research Es- 
tablishment Camera Interception Single 
Shot). 

Intended primarily for the measure- 


INCH | 


Midget missile camera 


ment of the attitude of a missile relative 
to its target and vector miss distance, the 
WRECISS photographs also may show 
the horizon or ground features, and thus 
give a clear indication of the missile’s at- 
titude relative to the ground.—Commer- 
cial release. 


New Small Arms Being Evaluated 

The Australian Army is evaluating a 
number of new weapons with the objective 
of providing ground forces with lighter, 


more effective small arms fire support 
The weapons under consideration incly 
the United States M60 and the Belgig 
FN MAG58 (British modified) machin 
guns and the Canadian FN C2 heavy bar 
reled automatic rifle. All of these weap 
ons employ the 7.62-mm round which ha 
been adopted as standard by NATO, 
News item. 


CANADA 


More ‘Otters’ For Air Force 
The Royal Canadian Air Force (RCAF) 
has contracted for 27 more DHC-3 Otte 





DHC-3 Otter 


aircraft (United States Army designation 
U-1, MR, Dec 1959, p 68) for delivery at 
the rate of two per month starting in 
March 1960. Thirty-nine of these aircraft 
are being operated by the RCAF on sup- 
ply and communications missions and on 
air-sea rescue work in the Arctic. The 
Otter is a short-field, single-engine trans- 
port with a nine to 11 passenger capacity. 
——News release. 


JAPAN 


Turbojets For Japanese Aircraft 
Japan’s new Fuji T1F-2 standard ad- 
vanced and intermediate trainer aircraft 
will be powered by British Orpheus 805 
turbojet engines. Contracts have been 
made for a substantial number of the 
805’s which are rated at 4,000 pounds 
thrust. A 5,000-pound thrust version, the 
Orpheus 808, is currently in use in NA- 
TO’s standard -lightweight fighter, the 
G-91.—Commercial release. 
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Nuclear Submarines 


The USSR is reported to be developing nuclear-powered submarines in shipyards 
in 11 cities including Molotov, Sevastopol, Odessa, Severodminsk, Nikolayev, Gorki, 
Kolomna, Riga, Tallinn, Leningrad, and Kolpino. The 1960 issue of the Swedish naval 
calendar estimates that the USSR has as many as six nuclear submarines now in 
service or in various stages of development. Unconfirmed reports indicate that one 
such vessel may be undergoing sea tests in the Baltic—News item. 


‘Komet D’ Air-To-Surface Missile 

The Soviet Union’s Komet D tactical 
air-to-surface missile is reported to be 
undergoing the latter stages of testing. 
It is said to’ be a turbojet-powered missile 
approximately 33% feet long, slightly less 
than four feet in diameter, and to have a 
nuclear warhead capability—News item. 


FRANCE 


Aircraft Carrier On Sea Trials 

The Clemenceau, the first aircraft car- 
rier to be built in France since World War 
Il, is undergoing sea trials. Scheduled to 
be commissioned sometime in 1961, the 
new carrier displaces 22,000 tons. An 815- 
foot angled flight deck carries two run- 
ways. She can accommodate 60 aircraft 


and carries a complement of 2,700 officers 
and men. A sister ship, the Foch, is also 
under construction—News item. 


French Missile In Production 

The French R-511 air-to-air missile is 
reported to be in the production phase. 
The R-511 is a two-stage, solid propellant 
missile weighing 395 pounds that can be 
equipped with either an infrared or an 
electromagnetic homing guidance system. 
—News item. 


More ‘Nike’ Missilemen 

Additional French Nike Ajax missile 
crews are to be trained in the United 
States this summer according to unofficial 
information. Training will be conducted at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma.—News item. 
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Premier Nikita Khrushchev and delegates to the 21st Party Congress 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MILITARY POSTURE 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


There is ample evidence that great industrial and technical progress has 
occurred in the USSR during the past 15 years. Recently, there have been sig- 
nificant indications of social, moral, and political evolution which may affect 
the willingness of that nation to wage war. Both the material and the ethical 
changes have a direct bearing on the capability of the nation to wage war. 


The articles which follow have been selected from leading foreign mili- 
tary journals and collectively present many. of those factors affecting the mili- 
tary posture of a country which frequently are ignored in estimates of military 
strength. Strongly highlighted is the personal influence of Premier Khru- 
shchev. The opinions and analysis contained in each article are those of the 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the MILITARY RE- 
VIEW or the U. S. Army Command and General Staff College.—Editor. 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


APRIL 1960 


FATHERS AND SONS 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Rear 
Admiral Peltier in “Revue de Défense Nationale” (France) October 1959. 


This article presents the current 
status of the USSR in the develop- 
ment of a Marxist-Leninist society. 
The passing of the leaders of the rev- 
olution of 1917, and the gradual as- 
cendancy of a new generation who 
lack the motivation of their fathers 
may portend a new Soviet viewpoint. 
Here is an evaluation of the steps be- 
ing taken to assure adherence to the 
dialectic of materialism.—Editor. 


SINCE the victory that the USSR won 
in the “great patriotic war” of 1941-45 
and particularly since the 21st Party Con- 
gress in 1959, many Soviet authors have 
written that the Socialist society is on its 
way to communism. The transition of so- 
cialism to communism is the problem fac- 
ing the Soviet world in the future with 
the purpose of consecrating the triumph 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

It is indeed on the development of the 
Marxist-Leninist idea that the Soviet edi- 
fice is built. The revolution and the First 
Five-Year Plans have all accepted the idea 
without questioning its basis. However, 
the founders of the revolution are little 
by little giving way to a new generation. 
How does Marxism-Leninism present it- 
self to this new generation? What is its 
attitude toward the spiritual problem? 

The system has endured only through 
the Marxism-Leninism doctrine. This phi- 
losophy proposes the theory of a material 
world and an equally material end to our 
earthly endeavors. Science explains all. 
In the economic, political, social, and even 


military sphere Marxism-Leninism has a 
more or less happy answer to all questions 
that might arise. The masses will follow 
this party and Government-led movement 
more easily if the guidelines are clear. One 
of the tasks of the party is to provide 
these guidelines to the masses, who are 
prevented from ideological speculations by 
their daily labor. The party militants, who 
are not all infused with science, who lack 
a view of the over-all situation, or who are 
not sufficiently well educated, cannot pre- 
tend to discern the guidelines without ex- 
posing themselves to contradictions and 
errors. It is understandable that a master 
or a college of masters is needed whose 
infallibility as far as doctrinal matters 
are concerned is a recognized fact. 

For a long time Stalin was both the 
master and the guide, uniting the spiritual 
as well as the temporal power in his per- 
son. Under his authority, the establish- 
ment of socialism in the USSR was un- 
dertaken. His was the deciding influence 
on the First Five-Year Plans and the pa- 
triotic war. To all appearances, the past 
had been destroyed by the revolution and 
its few surviving aspects were not to last 
long. Christian spirituality was fought 
bitterly and its clergy persecuted. The 
aristocracy was replaced by men -whose 
grandfathers had been serfs. A consider- 
able task was thrown on this group by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
ultimate aim of this dictatorship was the 
application of the Communist formula: 
“to each according to his needs.” 

These people went to work with extra- 


This generation will carry on where the first builders of the Soviet 
Union left off, but for some Marxism-Leninism is no longer the light 
which inspired their fathers. Some will look for the answer elsewhere 
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wdinary courage pursuing their effort in 
gite of deceptions, hardships, and unex- 
pressed rebellions. To them, Marxism- 
leninism offered an ideal—still far off to 
be sure, but capable of inspiring great 
enthusiasm. The revolution and its con- 
quests were symbolized by slogans such 
as: “The earth and the means of produc- 
tin belong to the workers,” “the right to 
work and of culture,” “schooling for all, 
social security, end of unemployment,” 
“brotherhood of the Soviet people,” and 
‘international proletariat.” 


The people worked, cheered on by these 
sogans some of which are really rather 
hliow. Perhaps they were mesmerized by 
anew kind of opiate that was adminis- 
tred in the form of prestige, strength, 
and artistic manifestations. They no longer 
knew anything else and they were content 
with what they had. 


Nevertheless, at the bottom of his heart 
the Slav is a great idealist; he needs some- 
thing that he can believe in. He wants to 
be able to adore and fear his chief. These 
requirements were provided for amply in 
the person of Stalin. Pure Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, even when accompanied by necessary 
commentary, remains rather difficult and 
extremely voluminous, and the trash of 
the basic writings are of a nature as to 
discourage even the most fanatic. The 
great gift of Stalin, the master of that 
time, was to promote a new ideal within 
the Marxist-Leninist outline: that of So- 
viet pride which, in turn, acted as a gen- 
erator of Soviet patriotism. 


Pride and Patriotism 

It was relatively easy. One can readily 
understand that the Soviet world, develop- 
ing as it is into a closed entity, ignoring 
the outside, or knowing only what the of- 
ficial propaganda told it, felt real satis- 
faction and legitimate pride in the results 
of its efforts. The party gave the percent- 
age increases for production in compari- 
son to Russia of 1913 and by specious rea- 
soning, caused the immense progress on 
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certain well-selected points to stand out. 

Hence pride and patriotism linked them- 
selves shamelessly to the glories of the 
past. 


For the majority, Marxism-Leninism 
became patriotism, thus encouraging the 
“Messianism” which has always been man- 
ifested in the Slav. It prepared the way 
for a renewed panslavism. 


The growing up of the new generation 
corresponds to the declining days of Stalin- 
ism. This generation will carry on where 
the first builders of the Soviet Union left 
off. 

Once again in the history of Russia it 
will be the question of fathers and sons. 

For the sons the revolution is past; it 
is now a matter of preserving the attain- 
ments of October 1917 and to prosper: the 
sons tend to become the guardians. Many 
of the fathers have acquired a good ma- 
terial status in the Soviet society thus 
their sons have known only agreeable ways 
of life since childhood. 

With luck, the sons of these families 
will follow the course of general, special- 
ized, or superior education. They enroll in 
institutes, technical schools, and colleges. 
They go to the university. Will they know 
the almost mystic enthusiasm that in- 
flamed their fathers? Will they too fight 
ceaselessly and without pity for the weak 
to forge this world of Soviet steel and to 
give it a prominent place in the world? 
Will they continue to band together fero- 
ciously, suspicious and contemptuous of 
all that is foreign in insolent and blind 
vanity? 

What are they offered? What are the 
directives imposed to guide the general 
orientation of the Soviet development? 


Economic Preoccupation 
This direction was stated at the 20th 
Party Congress in 1956 and reiterated dur- 
ing the 21st Party Congress in 1959. Es- 
sentially, the accent is on economy. After 
the 20th Congress Khrushchev frankly 
said that Marxism could change form. At 
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the present time the economic aspect was 
predominant. This can be translated into 
the forever repeated formula: “catch up 
and forge ahead of the capitalistic econ- 
omy.” 

It is true that during the 20th Congress 
Mikoyan was careful to recall that the 
mission of the USSR remains unchanged. 
The success of communism the world over 
is the ultimate aim, but the economy is 
nonetheless the essential preoccupation. 


The economy and the Seven-Year Plan 
represent the absolute predominance of 
technique. The terms investments, produc- 
tive strength, output, and productivity re- 
cur every day in the statements of the 
leaders and in the press. Above all else, 
they postulate the urge for materialistic 
gains. The directives given to the new 
generation are permeated with material- 
ism. The effectiveness that the party de- 
mands is all in the material sense of the 
word. Soviet thinkers point out that the 
party policy closely resembles American- 
ism in this regard. 

Thus Marxism-Leninism is brought up 
to date for the “sons’’; signposts indicate 
the line to be followed and emphasize that 
it will be necessary to obey and to work. 
Lenin and Stalin—the apostles of materi- 
alism—strove to bring out the intellectual 
basis of their ideology; their successors 
deliberately reject all spiritual considera- 
tion. They look exclusively to the economic 
side of things. To whom should those who 
search for a present-day explanation of 
Marxism-Leninism turn? There is no guid- 
ance available, and for that reason those 
who propose to quench the Slavic thirst 
for the absolute may find themselves con- 
fronted with surprising fervor. 


Attitudes of the Sons 
In this situation the new generation can 
have two attitudes. A few misguided in- 
dividuals seek a golden youth. The press 
has spoken of these but they are the ex- 
ception and do not represent the Soviet 
youth any more than the young hoodlums 
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and other despicable elements represen} 
the youth of this nation. Therefore, they 
can be eliminated from consideration. Th 
remainder have two principal attitudes: 
that of the technicians, and that of th 
literary intelligentsia. 

The technicians who stem from the ney 
bourgeois class or the masses of laborer; 
have received a very specialized technica] 
and practical education. The specialists in 
ideas are rare and develop late in their 
career. Technology is pushed to extreme 
which in turn results in intense speciali- 
zation. 

For these technicians, theoretical Mary. 
ism-Leninism is remote and more or les 
represents tiresome instruction having 
nothing to do with the practical problem 
that faces them. The abstract terms which 
crowd their minds are “productivity, out- 
put, automation, control and regulation, 
and cost price.” Historical materialism is 
absent. It is necessary to produce and to 
have a large output so that the objectives 
set by the party and the government are 
reached. These objectives have the force 
of law. The over-all goal is to place the 
country ahead of the world and to allow 
the leaders to pursue peaceful politics. 

Marxism-Leninism has been overshad- 
owed by patriotism which is based on na- 
tional pride. The technician blindly relies 
on his leaders for the affairs of state. He 
has but one aim left: to see that his de- 
partment functions in the best possible 
way. The satisfaction of work well done 
will be one of his finest rewards. 

Does he believe in Marxism-Leninism 
and in communism? The impression is 
gained that he accepts these notions with- 
out participating in it as wholeheartedly 
as his father did before him. He repeats 
the rites and the slogans with his lips, 
mechanically. But—since his position is 
at stake—he would not tolerate anything 
else. For the moment at least, he does not 
admit to any other concept of life. In a 
word, he is something of a Pharisee of 
communism. 
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In recent years the march eastward for 
frantic exploitation of the immense riches 
of Eastern Siberia has been on. This is 
an exhilarating march as was the west- 
ward progress in America and as is the 
French effort in the Sahara southward. 


Ideology of Labor 

The work that awaits the pioneers is 
enough to claim their entire attention; 
it is their whole ideology. The engineers 
and technicians who build the Bratsk dam 
or who will create the third Soviet indus- 
trial complex near Lake Baikal do not, in 
all probability, think of Hegel or Marx. 
By the same token, neither the oilman 
Hassi-Messaoud nor the engineers who are 
studying the Inga dam probably are not 
concentrating on spiritual matters. But 
both parties speak the same language and 
understand each other on comparable 
terms like kilowatt hours, thermal yield, 
and tons per day. For all of them there is 
one common denominator, one common 
transcendency: technology based on scien- 
tific progress. 

What does Marxism-Leninism grow to 
be with these Soviets and in these circum- 
stances? There is only the economic and 
governmental form of communism left ‘to 
them and they say “communism” as else- 
where people say “parliamentarianism” 
without knowing precisely what it is all 
about. 


Problems With the Intelligentsia 


To a certain extent the technician’s at- 
titude conflicts with that of the intelli- 
gentsia. By virtue of education, the in- 
telligentsia is less close to technology and 
to concrete fact than is the engineer and 
the worker; they attach much more im- 
portance to philosophical speculations and 
to the Marxist-Leninist formulas. And— 
although this may seem unusual—the in- 
telligentsia is beginning to think for them- 
selves. 


As far as it is possible to ascertain, 
some great currents of ideas are coursing 








through this intelligentsia and oftentimes 
agitate them. 

In Marxism-Leninism the intelligentsia 
finds a basic act of faith: the mind is 4 
second quantity of matter. If the intelli. 
gentsia accepts this initial premise, the 
remainder follows naturally and in Marx. 
ism-Leninism it finds a very high impres- 
sion of logic. But if, on the contrary, it 
does not accept this premise blindly, or if 
it rejects it, the entire system is put into 
question. Presumably, the students and 
young men who hold various positions in 
the Soviet administration ask themselves 
this question and critically examine the 
development of Marxism in the Soviet 
form. They perceive that every step for- 
ward confronts the seeker with a new 
secret. They know that scholars in the 
Western World have a spiritual concep- 
tion. They are told that feelings, intelli- 
gence, and love are the result of chemical 
reactions or of a variation of the pulse 
beat, but this does not satisfy their need 
for the absolute and for truth. 

Some look for an answer outside of 
Marxism-Leninism. They give their imagi- 
nation free rein, and sometimes turn to- 
ward spiritual forms that exist outside the 
Soviet Union. 

Others, perhaps the greatest number, 
attack Marxism-Leninism itself. This 
takes the form of severe criticism and 
more or less overt attacks against the 
regime. Works like Man Does Not Live by 
Bread Alone, or Doctor Jivago, translate 
this attitude which is the fruit of many 
deceptions. 

For all of them the great emphasis that 
has been placed on economics since the 
20th Congress represents a stifling of 
thought and a rejection of ideal. There re- 
sults almost necessarily a reaction to es- 
cape: it is the era of the question mark. 

For some Marxism-Leninism no longer 
is the guiding light which inspired their 
fathers; for others, it is a debated subject. 

These are the attitudes of the intelli- 
gentsia and the technicians toward Marx- 
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im-Leninism. What effects can this eclipse 
if philosophy bring about in practice? 


The New Lords 

There is no need to retrace Soviet com- 
portment step by step, but note should be 
taken of two of the most characteristic 
fects of this eclipse because they have 
been the object of a number of govern- 
nental imprecations. 

We have seen that a neobourgeoisie has 
attained a significant place in Soviet so- 
ety. With the return of a privileged 
dass, nepotism too reappears. Stalin had 
already tried—without lasting success—to 
straighten those elements out. He called 
thm “the new lords.” His successor also 
sbjects to them and their methods. These 
dements try, at all cost, to fix a berth for 
their children and to have them admitted 
—even at the price of dishonesty and in- 
justice—to higher studies. For the en- 
trance into the university, said Khru- 
shehev at the Congress of the Comsomol 
(the Communist Union of Youth) in 1958, 
the normal competitive test is followed by 
amore delicate competition: that of the 
parents. 

Moreover, as far as this new bourgeoisie 
and a great number of workers are con- 
cerned, manual labor is considered if not 
alowly thing, at least a minor and unen- 
viable endeavor. Khrushchev has worried 
about this attitude. 

Certain disdain is professed toward in- 
tllectuals particularly by the Kolkhoz 
(collective farms) presidents and the fac- 
tory directors, who, during vacations, re- 
tive young graduates or students who 
are unskilled to replace workers on fur- 
lough. These students are badly employed, 
and the lack of understanding between 
manual and intellectual workers is in- 
creased. 

The lingering aspects of the past per- 
sist tenaciously, particularly in religious 
matters. Serge Krouchinsky, in an article 
in Pravda entitled “Light Against Dark- 
hess,” reproaches the schools for not clear- 
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ly understanding their role in the scientifi- 
cally atheistic campaign. He was indignant 
about the conduct of party members who 
had their children baptized. 

Uneasiness exists; it is not being de- 
nied officially. However, the party is not 
disposed to submit. The phrase cited in 
Pravda: “It is impossible to close one’s 
eyes on the errors of the intelligentsia,” 
indicates a strong reaction. 


As is usual in the USSR, reaction al- 
ways develops in two phases: the barrage 
and the construction. 


The Barrage Phase 

In the barrage phase it is a matter of 
proving to the erring that they have been 
mistaken. The construction phase explains 
what must be done to correct the situa- 
tion. A new solution is proposed and im- 
posed. 

Thus the reaction of the powers that be, 
begins by an attempt at persuasion. 
Stalin has said persuasion is one of the 
great weapons of the party. On 2 July 
1954 Pravda also stated that the opponent 
must be shown the error of his ways with- 
out injuring him. It is unnecessary to add 
that, according to Stalin, force may be 
resorted to when required. 

Actually,- the “persuasion” stage con- 
sists first of exalting national feeling: to 
make the individual proud to be a citizen 
of a country which, thanks to Marxism- 
Leninism, has been able to achieve great 
things and become a pole of universal at- 
traction. 

Next, the authors that are committed 
to the task of persuasion strive to prove 
the superiority and the infallibility of the 
Marxist theory. This is not an easy task 
for it takes an intellectual giant to pro- 
long or renew the work of Marx and Lenin 
and Stalin’s interpretation. 

For example, the academician Sobolev 
speaks of science and of those whose duty 
it is to interpret it. As a first principle 
he contends that all research activity must 
be consecrated to the Soviet people and 
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directed by the party. There are, however, 
a number of physicians and scholars who 
show indifference to this principle and who 
pursue their own personal ideas in re- 
search. According to Lenin, they have not 
understood that science does not progress 
according to ideas but rather according 
to the experience of things that are inde- 
pendent of man. 

There is nothing new in this, nor worth 
answering to the metaphysical question of 
scientific thinkers, if they ask it. It is the 
hymn to science, the reiteration of well- 
known principles of dialectics and of the 
historical developments. The following is 
a quotation by Marx: “philosophers have 
explained the world in different ways, but 
the question is: to change it.” And a quo- 
tation by Lenin: “the concrete analysis 
of concrete situations: that is the living 
soul of Marxism.” Coming to the difficul- 
ties in edifying socialism and speaking of 
the contradictions that come with it, Fe- 
dosseiev, writing in Pravda, tries to an- 
swer those that are troubled and whom he 
denounces. He simply affirms that it is 
necessary to discover the development of 
the difficulties and contradictions in order 
to be able to overcome them. The noncon- 
flict theory, which does not admit these 
contradictions, is discarded. Hopefully he 
estimates that the existing conflicts in the 
Socialist society are temporary and will 
pass. 

In conclusion, Fedosseiev says that all 
lessening of the role of scientific material- 
ism creates a gap which the reactionaries 
will take to advantage. This is the reason 
why science cannot be neutral in the fight 
of materialism against idealism. 

This again is nothing new and the veiled 
threats that are implied in the phrase on 
nonneutrality of science have little im- 
pact. 

Sobolev and Fedosseiev give an idea of 
the persuasion in the barrage phase. There 
still remains the beating down of the ob- 
stacle and violence is employed if required 
to force a minority to stay in line. 


The Assault 

First they are ridiculed, insulted, threat. 
ened. Violent attack against revisionisn 
follows—still it is only a family quarre, 
A more serious. adversary is spiritualisn 
which insinuates itself in all discipline anq 
into artistic conception. With all their 
strength the Communist writers ris 
against the artist, ceaselessly denouncing 
his pretended misdeeds and point out the 
beauties of Socialist materialism. They say 
the artist must have a Socialist concept of 
life which will translate itself in his work. 
On 11 April 1959, the Bulgarian President 
of the Academy of Sciences condemned ab. 
stract art which, he says, is opposed to 
Socialist realism. 

Another academician, an Armenian, re- 
calls in Pravda of 22 October 1958 that, 
according to Lenin, the mind does not exist 
independently of the body and it is simply 
the reflection of the outside world. Moé- 
ern science confirms this statement pre- 
tends our scholar. This is why youth must 
be instructed in natural sciences and in 
the Leninist interpretation of the unity 
of the world. 

Khrushchev personally recalled in his 
speech of May 1959, at the 3d Congress 
of Writers, that without an ideological 
struggle with the adversary nothing can 
be accomplished. . . . And in a struggle 
such as this, there can be no neutrality. 

Nevertheless, the supreme enemy, and 
the only one who counts after all, is re- 
ligion. The fight against Christian, Mos- 
lem, and other religions has known alter- 
nate periods of fanaticism and moderation, 
but it has never ceased. At the present 
time, the antireligious propaganda re- 
mains very active without being particu- 
larly violent. Contrary to official expec- 
tations, religious feeling is far from 
diminishing and the number of ordinations 
is on the upswing. In the course of the 
21st Congress and since its conclusion, 
Khrushchev has lent an original turn to 
this propaganda by attacking a certain 
number of Western positions in the name 
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of Christian principles. He has been at- 
tempting to show that Western politicians 
and businessmen confuse the Command- 
ments and teachings of the Gospel. Thus 
he wants to show to the Soviet world that 
the Christian spirituality of the West is 
nothing more than pure pretense. 


The Construction Phase 

The barrage phase would be useless if 
it were not accompanied or followed by 
aconstructive phase. It is essential to con- 
vince the erring elements that they are 
mistaken, to demolish their idols, and then 
to aim them at a landmark by which to 
abide. Construction will then indicate a 
theoretical basis that will maintain en- 
thusiasm and permit the passing from 
socialism to communism. 

The reform of education has been in 
gestation for quite a while. The first of- 
ficial references to educational reform were 
made at the Comsomol Congress in April 
1958. Khrushchev, in an appeal to the 
youth, criticized the errors that have been 
observed in the teaching system; and he 
has issued general directives in order to 
prevent their recurrence. 

The chief criticism is directed at the 
disdain which some display toward man- 
ual labor and the fact that the higher 
schools are too often entered through fam- 
ily influence. 


Education Serves the State 

But the Soviet youth is to study, always 
to study: this is the principal problem in 
the competition with the capitalistic sys- 
tem. It is, therefore, necessary for youth 
to be able to avail itself of schooling, 
regardless of family connections. Khru- 
shehev says that papa is papa but the child 
must work. 


In reaction against intellectual and ideo- 
logical speculation the school must put the 
students into contact with life through 
useful work—manual labor. 


The Soviet man cannot remain a mere 
witness to the edification of communism: 
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he is to roll up his sleeves and take up a 
tool. 

Pravda refers to a speech by Khrushchev 
at the Presidium of the Central Commit- 
tee of the party on the necessity of a 
school reform and its general aspects. 
On 14 November 1958 the Central Com- 
mittee approved this reform project and 
it went into effect as law on 24 December. 
The law prescribes the strengthening of 
the ties between the school and the reali- 
ties of life and provides for the develop- 
ment of the people’s educational system in 
the USSR. 

This legislation proclaims that its aim 
is the progressive liquidation of the dif- 
ference that exists between intellectuals, 
their work, and manual labor. In spite of 
mechanical progress, automation, and uni- 
formity of production; the use of robots 
and electronic machines; and in spite of 
the change in the character of the work to 
be done, the harmonious development of 
man cannot come about without physical 
labor. 

It will be the mission of the school to 
serve the people by inculcating in them 
notions of progress that are based on sci- 
ence and the materialistic concept of the 
world. 

To attain a proletarian atmosphere the 
young bourgeois will be required to per- 
form manual labor as a means of control- 
ling them and keeping them under tute- 
lage. As far as the intellectuals are con- 
cerned, the hammer and the sickle will 
pull them away from the ideas that are 
dangerous to the regime. 

There is to be no move distinction be- 
tween seven and 10 years of schooling, that 
is, between primary and secondary instruc- 
tion. There will be eight years of school- 
ing for all. 

Higher Education 

After these eight preliminary years the 
children who are 15 or 16 years of age 
will receive a complementary over-all edu- 
cation based on productive work. This is 
the compulsory labor service. The young 





people can enter urban or rural establish- 
ments in which they will be put into con- 
tact with life. 

Any individuals who desire higher edu- 
cation can obtain it easily after they have 
performed their duties at the workshop or 
the camp. At the end of the day, they will 
follow correspondence courses or night 
courses to prepare themselves and will 
present themselves at the desired time for 
entrance examinations. They will have 
several days of respite to prepare for the 
tests. 

At the university or in the colleges they 
will be given opportunity to become quali- 


fied specialists in a profession. They will 
be educated in Marxism-Leninism, love of 
work, Communist ethics, and taught to be 
intolerant and uncompromising toward 
bourgeois ideology. 

Candidates for the arts, the economic 
and jurisdictional sciences, and literature 
will be found among the people and the 
masses. 

The recruiting of candidates for higher 
learning will be handled by the party or- 
ganizations which will choose the most de- 
serving individuals. 

Thus the competition of entrance exami- 
nations will be followed by another con- 
test which will no longer be between par- 
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ents, but will be a contest of political 
patronage. 

To further reduce the influence of the 
parents, and under the pretext of helping 
the families, the law decrees that students 
have to be resident at their schools. On 
26 May 1959 the Central Committee 
adopted a goal of 2.5 million resident stu. 
dents by 1965, after having made certain 
that the most favorable conditions prevail 
for their general and political education, 

Two days later the same Central Com. 
....ctee took steps to increase the prescho- 
lastic education for 3.4 million children, 
The two types of institutions, which previ- 





ously had existed for the education of pre- 
school children, will be merged into a single 
type to permit uniformity of instruction 
for almost seven million children by 1965. 

On 6 June 1959 a paper appeared on the 
necessity for the students of schools and 
workshops to participate materially in the 
upkeep of these establishments. 

The law on increased schooling thus en- 
ables the regime to react against individ- 
ualist tendencies and critical attitudes of 
part of the intelligentsia; it gives the 
regime opportunity to keep the youth in 
institutions where they will know nothing 
but the party line and where strict disci- 
pline will be the rule. Thus the regime can 
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choose its own creatures for access to 
higher learning. 

The school then has the duty of trans- 
forming the young Soviets into good Com- 
munists. If Stalin has presided over the 
establishment of socialism, his successor 
wants to prepare the transition to com- 
munism. 

The Transition 

The second aspect of the “construction” 
phase has been described by Khrushchev in 
areport to the 21st Congress. The transi- 
tion from socialism to communism requires 
the creation of a sound technical and ma- 
terial base. A sound economy is indispen- 
sable, for it is first of all a question of 
economic progress which can be neither 
violated nor transgressed. 


However, the imperceptible transition 
will be realized only by successive steps. 
The progress will be slow, and it will be 
possible to accelerate it only by the in- 
crease of productive power. It is necessary 
to build up material assets and concur- 
rently to improve the cultural level of the 
workers. 

The difference between manual and in- 
tellectual work will be effaced. Work will 
become a joy for the man who is master 
over the machine. 


One must live, and this requires the dis- 
tribution of material and spiritual goods 
between the members of society. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary to create a con- 
trol organism, for communism does not 
imply the common ownership of all things 
but rather the distribution according to 
need. 

Communist society will be far from be- 
ing without form. On the contrary it will 
take the form of a well-adjusted superor- 
ganization, so that everyone will have an 
established social obligation and a clearly 
established function. 

Mechanization will reduce the number of 
required workers. As a result, men will 
have much free time which they will de- 
vote to science, art, literature, and sports. 
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Since aggressive forces subsist in the 
world, an army will be necessary to de- 
fend peace. 

In very rough outline this is the pro- 
gram of the transition from socialism to 
communism as it has been presented to the 
Soviet people. 


Summary 

To hesitations, criticism, and to the at- 
tacks of some and the skepticism or in- 
difference of others the party opposes a 
barrage and an idea which it pretends is 
constructive. At the same time the party 
incites the government to conduct a foreign 
policy which will exalt the pride and the 
patriotism of Soviet citizens and which 
will attract foreign masses, particularly 
Asiatic and African. For the latter, the 
anti-imperialistic and anticolonialist So- 
viet Union supports so-called liberation 
movements. No doubt to avoid the re- 
proach of imperialism, the Soviet Union 
has had the purity of her intentions reaf- 
firmed by a congress of Asiatic and Afri- 
can writers in Tashkent, thereby offering 
a new spiritual element to those intellec- 
tuals who hesitate to cross the line. Thus 
the Soviet Party conducts its intellectual 
activity without pause or respite both in- 
side and outside the country. 


Until now the West has’ seen only the 
military and economic aspect of this con- 
flict that opposes us to the Communist 
world. This is necessary, but it is not 
enough. The “dollar religion” which is 
subjected to ridicule daily in the Soviet 
press is a poor answer to the spiritual 
problem of the sons. These sons are not 
necessarily the heirs of their fathers in 
that respect. 


It is necessary to understand that the 
action of the Western countries must be 
worldwide and must not be limited to vague 
declarations on the Point Four countries. 
Our action must exceed the economic and 
military and even the social spheres. A 
constructive idea is needed. 
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’ Senvice Law 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant 
Colonel Erich Pruck in ““Wehrkunde” (Federal Republic of Germany) August 1959. 


The disciplinary system of the 
Soviet armed forces has fluctuated 
violently with each major modification 
of social theory. Briefly, here is the 
evolution of the present system and 
how it functions within the Soviet 
Army.—Editor. 


ONE of the principal targets always 
under Socialist attack has been conscrip- 
tion because it is considered to have been 
the act of the “capitalistic, landed no- 
bility (Junkers) ,” and is said to “obstruct 
conscientious freedom of decision.” Al- 
though it is being fought against in the 
propaganda of the Communists of the 
Western countries, compulsory military 
service is, nevertheless, an established 
fact in the Eastern bloc. 


Soon after taking over power, the Bol- 
shevist regime was forced to defend the 


usurpec rule against counterrevolution- 
aries and foreign intervention. On 23 
February 1918 the Council of the People’s 
Commissars decided to organize a vol- 
untary revolutionary People’s Army which 
was to elect its own leaders, and whose 
activity was to be controlled with the 
assistance of soldiers’ councils. One of 
the early experiences of the first Socialist 
regime proved to be the impossibility of 
successfully merging ideological theory 
and living reality. The People’s Commissar 
for War, Leon Trotzky, saw that he 
could fulfill the combat missions entrusted 
to him only if he had well-led and disci- 
plined troops. Against Lenin’s and the 
party’s doubts he built up the Red Work- 
ers and Peasant’s Army with the aid of 
former Czarist officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers and molded it into a disci- 
plined entity. The only concession to the 
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revolutionary element was the recognition 
of the military specialists. The party in- 
sisted on the institution of commissars, 
however, for it did not trust these military 
leaders. Commissars still exist—although 
in a milder form—for suspicion against 
officers still prevails in the system. 

In June 1918 circumstances made the 
establishment of compulsory military 
service necessary. This was continued even 
after the favorable conclusion of the civil 
war, although the number of those who 
were subject to draft every year exceeded 
the number of recruits required for the 
Red Army. The dual system for regular 
army and militia established by Frunze 
and Tukhachevsky in 1924 made it pos- 
sible to filter the masses of draftees 
through the compulsory service. This was 
done more for political than military rea- 
sons in the hope that the more radical 
and enlightened industrial workers would 
exert influence on the politically less ad- 
vanced sons of peasants, who character- 
istically were not inclined toward social- 
ism. 

The dissolving of the Territorial Army 
began in the 1930’s under the motto: 
“Danger of Fascism.” In 1939 the last 
Territorial Divisions were converted in- 
to regular army troops. 


General Compulsory Military Service 

In the beginning of the first Soviet 
regime, only those citizens who belonged 
to the “working class” and their children 
enjoyed full rights as citizens and were 
the only ones qualified for “honored serv- 
ice with weapons.” The other citizens were 
not drafted. Instead, they paid a special 
tax. In the event of mobilization these 
citizens were assigned to labor service. 
With the development of a new intelli- 
gentsia, the original meaning faded away 
and the definition of “working class” was 
expanded. On 1 September 1939, at a 
time of extreme political tension, a law 
was passed which emphasized that “all 
healthy citizens regardless of race, na- 
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tionality, creed, profession, education, 
Socialist background and standing” were 
obligated to perform military service. This 
not only achieved sufficient numbers of 
men for the ever-growing Red Army, but 
it was also aimed at the psychological 
effect of equalizing the population socio- 
logically. 

The muster and callup for military 
service takes place on the individual’s 19th 
birthday or, if he has completed the upper 
grade in school, when he is 18 years of 
age. The executive authorities are the 
commanders of the military districts or 
fleet stations. The processing of the draftee 
is the task of military reporting centers 
located with the militia, police stations, 
or the village Soviets of the respective 
district. 


Service Exemption 

Exemption from service is permitted 
only upon a doctor’s certificate, or if a 
student of the upper grade has failed to 
graduate. A candidate that has been de- 
ferred three times for reasons of ill 
health is declared unfit for service. In 
the case of a student, military service can 
be postponed until he is 20 years of age. 
Special regulations are provided to deal 
with individual cases as they occur. 

An individual who is the sole supporter 
of two invalids or aged parents auto- 
matically is placed in the second reserve 
category. Condemned criminals, prisoners, 
deportees, and those in exile are not called 
up to military service as long as their 
sentence is in force. 

The duration of active service is: 

1. For army troops: two years for en- 
listed men and three years for noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

2. For the air force and the coast guard: 
four years for both enlisted men and non- 
commissioned officers. 

3. For the navy: five years. 

Upon completion of active service the 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men 
fall within the first or second reserve cate- 
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gory until they have reached the age of 50. 
The classification of officers is different. 
Second and first lieutenants perform ac- 
tive duty until they are 30 years old. Up 
to 40 years of age they fall under the 
first reserve group, from then to their 
50th year they are in the second reserve 
group, and until their 60th year in the 
third group. Lieutenant colonels and 
colonels remain active until they are 45 
years old and then they come under the 
three groups of the reserve. For general 
officers active service ends between 50 
and 60, and reserve duty lasts until they 
attain 65 years of age. In the navy, active 
service lasts five years longer for all. 


Reserve officers engage in periodic train- 
ing exercises of from two to three months 
duration. The reserve exercises must not 
exceed a total of 36 months. 

Additional military instruction is in 
the hands of public organizations. Form- 
erly known as Osoaviachim—with 16 mil- 
lion members in 1947—this organization 
has been converted into new organizations, 
one for each of the services, which are 
unified under DOSAAF (Society of volun- 
teers for the support of the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy). Service in this society 
is organized by the staff of the Civil De- 
fense Command in the General Staff of 
the Defense Ministry. Within the military 
districts the military council—which works 
with the district staff—supervises the 
work of DOSAAF. Other ministries and 
authorities participate in this program. 
For instance, on occasions DOSAAF mem- 
bers are called out within the framework 
of the militia to act as auxiliary police, 
or for air defense measures. The party and 
the Comsomol (the Communist Union of 
Youth) also are included in the recruiting 
and supervisory tasks. Membership in 
the DOSAAF lies outside the legal juris- 
diction of compulsory military service and 
is based—nominally—on the principle of 
voluntary service. In fact, however, moral 
pressure is exerted on the members of 
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the mass organizations to participate. The 
local press complains about the lack of en. 
thusiasm to serve and the irregular at- 
tendance. DOSAAF., training is conducted 
during other than working or duty hours, 


The external structure of the Soviet 


compulsory military service resembles 
very much that of the bourgeois countries, 
The “new type” (new look) of the Red 
Army—in contrast to capitalistic coun. 
tries—is embodied, according to Soviet 
leaders, not in the sphere of military or- 
ganization nor in general discipline, but 
in the internal political leadership. 


The Disciplinary Code 

The maintaining of discipline always 
has been foremost in the minds of leaders, 
A variety of methods have been applied 
to this end in the course of history. Dis- 
cipline of troops finds visible expression 
in voluntary obedience and the fulfilling 
of duty with a good mental attitude and 
a willingness to make sacrifices. This is 
dependent on a number of factors such as: 

1. Confidence in the regime and its 
politics. 

2. Trust in the supérior, which is 
strengthened by the latter’s exemplary 
conduct and performance. 

3. The spirit that prevails among the 
troops. 

4, The measures that have been taken 
to enforce discipline. 


In the course of the Red Army’s exist- 
ence, the disciplinary code of the Soviet 
armed forces has undergone many and 
often decisive changes. Leniency and 
strictness have alternated according to 
the situation and current political think- 
ing. The code that is in force at the pres- 
ent time is, to a large extent, adapted 
from the prerevolutionary pattern of the 
Russian disciplinary regulations of 1869. 
This has necessitated discarding some of 
the “revolutionary achievements” which 
had proved unsatisfactory in their appli- 
cation. Under this heeding fall, among 
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ither items, the “courts of comrades,” 
uid the attack on the personal honor of 
the soldier by a written reprimand pub- 
shed on the bulletin board of the troop 
wit, monetary fines, and restriction of 
fuloughs. After the Finnish campaign of 


B the 1939-40 winter, the disappointing re- 


silts of which were attributed to friction 
between the officers and the political com- 
missars and the resulting bad discipline 
of the troops, Timoshenko increased the 
strictness of disciplinary action against 
noncommissioned officers. This and other 
measures indicated that the standing of 
the officers was to be enhanced among 
the troops. At the same time the preroga- 
tives of the political functionary over the 
commander were curtailed drastically. 


The Russian Army had—in contrast to 
other European countries—a _ two-sided 
disciplinary code which provided not only 
for punishment, but also for rewards 
which dated from the time of the czars. 
Since it has proved itself useful, the 
Soviet regime has adopted this system. 

When the Soviets revive an old custom 
due to its usefulness, they surround it 
with a dialectic screen that is supposed to 
hide its original character. Thus the often 
demanded blind obedience is now—under 
the Red Star—‘“voluntary socialistic 
obedience.” Without having changed in 
aspect, it is hailed as a peculiarity of 
Communist ideology. Disciplinary rewards 
inlude recognition in increasing degrees, 
promotions, decorations, and furloughs. 
The last is seldom and_ reluctantly 
granted, as it takes the soldier away from 
the strict training and supervisory sys- 
tem. 


Penalties for enlisted men are personal 
reprimand, restriction of passes up to one 
month, extra duty up to five tours, simple 
arrest up to 20 days, strict arrest up to 
15 days, and demotion (from private first 
class to private). 

Junior noncommissioned officers can be 
punished only with three extra duty tours 
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and strict arrest up to 10 days. Further, 
they can be discharged from service. 

Senior noncommissioned officers cannot 
be penalized with restriction of passes or 
strict arrest. These grades can be trans- 
ferred to the reserves for the rest of their 
military service. 

Officers can be reprimanded and given 
house arrest up to 20 days. They can be 
demoted and discharged from the service. 
For generals and admirals only repri- 
mands, warnings, or discharge from the 
service is provided. 

The right to issue disciplinary penalties 
is given to the commander, beginning with 
the group commander. The latter—a non- 
commissioned officer—can punish his sub- 
ordinates with a reprimand, one pass re- 
striction, and one extra duty tour. The 
disciplinary penalties of the company com- 
mander include reprimand, restriction of 
passes up to one month, five extra duty 
tours for enlisted men, two for noncom- 
missioned officers, simple arrest for en- 
listed men up to 10 days and for noncom- 
missioned officers up to five days, and strict 
arrest for enlisted men up to four days, 
for noncommissioned officers up to two 
days. 

The company commander can penalize 
his company officers with a reprimand 
and two days of house arrest which are to 
be served in the guardhouse. 

Discipline is considered a military ne- 
cessity. Its importance is emphasized dur- 
ing military instruction as is the thesis 
of responsibility which every soldier has 
to his socialistic homeland. 


The Military Penal Law 

During 1958 a number of laws went into 
effect relating to penalty procedures which 
—in several instances—proved to be a 
liberalization of previous laws. 

The relaxing measures that were begun 
after Stalin’s death and intensified after 
the 20th Party Congress have affected 
all phases of life. They now have spread 
to the sphere of justice which had lost 
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sight of legality. The relaxing measures 
have acted as stabilizing influence on 
jurisprudence. Like the other signs of 
a “thawing,” this change has been brought 
about by the altered structure of Soviet 
society—particularly by the development 
of the new intelligentsia which has as- 
sumed a more demanding attitude. 


Two types of crimes have been made 
independent from the rest of jurispru- 
dence. The act of separating these occurred 
when the most recent laws, including the 
penal law for crimes against the state and 
the penal law for military crimes, were 
published. 

In this way all actions that jeopardize 
the security and the standing of the re- 
gime are exempt from leniency and are 
punished severely. These two types of 
crime are still under death penalty. Other- 
wise the death penalty “is retained tem- 
porarily for application in particularly 
serious cases.” 

As is generally the custom, some mili- 
tary crimes are punished more severely 
than others when they are committed in 
time of war. Which of these crimes fall 
under this category has not been de- 
fined clearly and there is much room for 
interpretation. The major penalties pro- 
vided for in the basic penal law include: 

The death penalty—Execution is by 
shooting. This penalty is not applicable 
to persons under 18 years of age and 
pregnant women. 

Detention—The maximum has been re- 
duced from 25 years to 15 for exception- 
ally serious crimes. For other crimes the 
maximum is 10 years. These penalties are 
served in forced labor camps or youth 
labor camps. In exceptionally difficult cases 
and for persons who have infringed the 
regulations in the labor camps seriously, 
not more than three years of the sentence 
can be served in prison. 


Forced labor without detention up to 
two years.—The condemned person must 
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do work assigned to him where he js 
domiciled and at reduced wages. 

Minor penalties include: 

Confiscation of property. 

Withdrawal of military or civilian rank, 

As major and minor penalties there are 
provided: 

Deportation.—This sentences the person 
to live in a different locality or region 
from his residence. 

Exile——The condemned individual is pro. 
hibited from living in specified towns or 
regions. 

Professional ban. 

Money fines. 


Persons under military service obliga- 
tion can—if the court so decrees—be trans- 
ferred to a penal battalion for from three 
months to one year. When soldiers are 
sentenced to forced labor without deten- 
tion they can be held in arrest up to two 
months in the guardhouse. 

In time of war the sentence can be de- 
ferred for persons who are in military 
service or who are under military service 
obligation until the end of the war under 
the condition that the individual be trans- 
ferred to combat duty. If he proves to 
be a “disciplined and brave defender of 
his Socialist homeland,” his superior can 
ask for commutation of the sentence or a 
cancellation of the penalty. 

The rehabilitation regulations are gen- 
erous. Sentences of less-than three years’ 
detention are blotted out after the sen- 
tence has been served. Sentences up to six 
years of detention are erased five years 
after the penalty has been served, if the 
individual does not come under sentence 
in the meantime. The rules are stricter 
in cases of more than 10 years’ detention. 


The Military Tribunal 
Article 2 of the “Decree on Military 
Tribunals” of 23 December 1958 states 
that: 
The military tribunals which are en- 
trusted with Socialist jurisprudence are to 
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lead the fight against attacks on the se- 
arity of the USSR, the striking power of 
her armed forces, military discipline, and 
the fulfilling of the duties that the armed 
forces have been charged with in con- 
jormity with regulations. 

Article 1 recognizes the military tri- 
bunals as regular courts of law in com- 
pliance with Article 102 of the constitu- 
tion. According to other articles of the 
above-mentioned decree, subject to mili- 
tary jurisdiction are: 

1. All crimes committed by regular army 
soldiers or reservists in the course of their 
time in service or during military exer- 
cises. 

2. Crimes that constitute infringements 
against regulations set forth in the serv- 
ice rules insofar as they are committed 
by the command personnel of the forced 
labor camps as well as by sergeants and 
enlisted men of the drafted escort guards. 

3. Other groups of persons who have 
been designated by special ordinance, such 
as the railroad and water-transport per- 
sonnel. 


4, All penal and civil cases in regions 
that have been declared to be in a state 
of emergency and where there are, there- 
fore, no civil courts in session. 


5. All cases of espionage. 


6. All civil law complaints filed by mili- 
tary agencies and military personnel. 

7. Crimes in which both members of the 
armed forces and civilians are involved, 
and crimes that have been committed be- 
fore the criminal has been drafted into 
military service if the criminal is, in the 
meantime, in the military service. 

8. Crimes that have been committed 
during military service, even though the 
criminal may have left the service. 

The list of the military courts’ juris- 
dictional sphere is, therefore, quite ex- 
tensive and expandable when the Soviet 
definition of espionage is considered. 

There are military courts beginning with 
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the armies, fleets, and garrison command 
posts. The second military court level is 
in military districts, army groups, inde- 
pendent armies, and fleet command posts. 
The highest military courts, the Military 
College of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, are charged with: 

1. Supervision of the entire military 
court procedure. 

2. All appeals and complaints of the 
second military courts. 

3. Hearing of all special cases. 

Article 103 of the Constitution of the 
USSR ordains that the hearings in all 
courts be attended by representatives of 
the people. In military courts, selected 
soldiers participate in these hearings in the 
capacity of people’s representatives. They 
are endowed with certain prerogatives to 
pass judgment. 


Attorney General and Administrative 
Justice 

In the USSR the supervisory agencies 
that control legal procedure, including 
the military tribunal, are subordinate to 
the supreme court and the Ministry for 
Justice to a certain degree, and to the 
Attorney General’s office to a large ex- 
tent, due to the special authorities in- 
vested in it by the constitution. 

In matters pertaining to the armed 
forces, the Attorney General cooperates 
closely with the political main admin- 
istration, which has its offices in the De- 
fense Ministry, and with the main admin- 
istration for counterespionage, whose 
headquarters have been set up within 
the armed forces by the State Security 
Commissariat. 


The Military Summit 

According to the constitution, the high- 
est organ of the state is the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR which consists of 
1,350 deputies who have been elected by 
the people. The armed forces are repre- 
sented according to their numerical 
strength in the persons of their own 
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deputies. The Supreme Soviet holds ses- 
sions twice a year for several weeks. In 
the meantime, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR which consists 
of 33 members is empowered to conduct 
the affairs of state. Among the preroga- 
tives of the Supreme Soviet are: 


1. The appointment and dismissal of 
the supreme commander of the armed 
forces (the Defense Minister). 

2. The awarding of the Marshal’s Ba- 
ton. 

3. The rating of military ranks. 

4. Awarding of decorations and honor- 
ary titles of the USSR. 
5. Exercise of the 

amnesty. 

6. Decisions on questions of war and 
peace. 

7. Declaration of states of emergency 
and war in the interests of the defense of 
the USSR, as well as the safeguarding of 
public order and state security. 

8. Declaration of general or partial 
mobilization. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
which is described as the “highest execu- 
tive organ in the state” in the constitution, 
only appears to exercise decisive power. 
In the military sphere this council is 
given the lawful right to determine the 
yearly contingents of citizens to be drafted 
for military service, to decide on the over- 
all buildup of the armed forces, to appoint 
a special committee to deal with questions 
on defense, and to promote the higher 
service ranks in the armed forces. 

The final and authoritative decisions in 
all questions on wielding the state’s power 
are not made by the organs that have been 
appointed constitutionally for this pur- 
pose. They are made by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. This Central Committee 
has its own department for military af- 
fairs. 

Notwithstanding the attempts of many 
years standing on the part of the Soviet 
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officers to achieve sole responsibility for 
the political education and supervision of 
the troops, the party has been able not 
only to retain, but to strengthen its hold 
on political instruction and the supervisory 
machinery within. the armed forces. 


Socialist Ethics 

Communist ethics disregard the mean. 
ing of virtue in the sense of theological 
philosophy. Only political expediency in 
the interests of Communist society is its 
measuring stick. Lenin teaches: “We reject 
all ethical sciences which correspond with 
supernatural imagination and which have 
nothing to do with class conception.” 


The class struggle idea still continues 
to be propaganda material, although it 
had to undergo dialectic changes and 
acquire new interpretation in view of the 
new class distinction in the state-capital- 
istic structure of the USSR. 


The principal demands of Soviet teach- 
ings of ethics were and remain: 

The unwavering faith in the Communist 
ideology. 

Unconditional loyalty toward the party 
and the regime. 

Deferment of own interests in favor of 
the common good. 

Readiness to work and willingness to 
sacrifice for the Socialist cause. 

Unquestioning obedience to the party 
leadership and military superiors. 

The maintaining and stabilizing of 
these “Socialist ethics” is the responsi- 
bility of: 

1. The political main administration 
which has been set up in the Ministry 
for Defense by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. 

2. The party and Comsomol organiza- 
tions within the armed forces. 

3. The state police counterespionage 
machine among the troops. 


The Status of Officers 
The principle of equality—a concept that 
has been borrowed from the French revo- 
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lutionary ideology—has been discarded in 
the USSR in favor of the principle of re- 
ward in proportion to the achievement. 
In consonance with the higher living 
standard and privileges that have been 
granted to the new intelligentsia, the 
standing of the officers in the armed forces 
also is far above that of the masses of 
troops. In none of the “capitalistic coun- 
tries where people are being exploited” 
are there such crass rank differences and 
advantages as in the military circles of 
the USSR. There, even within the officers’ 
corps, “rank classes” exist between the 
lower ranks, staff officers, and generals 
who separate themselves into distinct 
groups. 

The law assists this class distinction. 
Different courts hear the cases that in- 
volve officers according to their rank and 
station of duty. On the highest level ‘of 
party and state hierarchy, only marshals 
and generals represent the party and 
state interests for the armed forces. 

A further step toward the renewed pres- 
tige of officers is the reintroduction of hon- 
or courts. These are presided over by the 
regimental or higher commander and con- 
sist of five members and two deputies. 
These are elected by secret ballot every 
year during a meeting of the officers’ as- 
sociation of the troop unit. The lowest rank 
necessary for election is captain. No of- 
ficer can be sentenced by another officer 
who is subordinate in rank to the accused. 

The commander’s decision to bring a 
case before an honor court necessitates a 
preliminary examination of the circum- 
stances in the case. The honor courts are 
public. The presence of the accused is re- 
quired. The sentence is passed in secret 
consultation by simple majority. The fol- 
lowing sentences can be passed by honor 
courts: 

1. Warning, simple and severe repri- 
mand. 

2. Recommendation to delay regular pro- 
motion. 
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3. Recommendation for demotion or 
withdrawal of command. 

4. Recommendation for transfer to an- 
other unit. 

5. Recommendation for retirement from 
the service. 

Appeal can be made only to the officers’ 
association. If the association rejects the 
sentence, a new honor court must convene 
and is entrusted with the handling of the 
case. 

Reaction to Military Service 

During the 21st Party Congress the leg- 
end of the invincibility of the Red Army 
was advanced in an overly insistent man- 
ner and, therefore, it lacked conviction. 
The same was true during the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at Geneva. This 
propaganda may lead to an incorrect ap- 
praisal of the real strength. This danger 
has been fatal in more than one instance 
in the course of military history. 

While pointing out the negative factors 
it must not be overlooked that today the 
Soviet people are more willing to serve 
than was the case in 1941. The victory 
over the Germans and Japanese, the un- 
deniable reconstruction achievements, the 
technical progress, such as the space 
rocket, and the power-political strengthen- 
ing of the USSR had a favorable effect on 
the patriotically inclined Russian people. 
But the shadows that fall on Communist 
daily existence are not ignored. The “May 
dances of the happy population” only al- 
low for a passing respite. 

There prevails in the officers’ corps no 
real human relationship in spite of their 
social and economic privileges. There is 
no homogeny and no esprit. Among the 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men, 
no real fellowship can develop because 
Communist ideology causes every individ- 
ual to act as guardian and—when deemed 
necessary—as informer of his neighbor. 
This persistent form of political loyalty is 
aimed at in the training of the Sampolits 
(political commissars) and their assist- 
ants, which form does not permit any per- 
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sonal opinion except the one that has been 
directed from “higher up.” This kind of 
“cloak and dagger” supervision insults 
the ego and necessarily results in low mo- 
rale among the troops. No soldier can trust 
and confide in his neighbor since he does 
not know whether his partner in conver- 
sation is not an informer for the intelli- 
gence officer. All this causes psychological 
conflict in the disrupted order of human 
rights which even the transformation in 
the court procedures cannot alter or adjust. 


With the knowledge of how totalitarian 
methods influence the conscience and cur- 
tail freedom of decision, active opposition 
on the part of the Soviet armed forces 
against their regime cannot be expected 
as long as the over-all political situation 
remains as it is. 

The unconditional severity of the de- 
mands for obedience—at least in the lower 
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and middle echelons of the military leader. 
ship—which excludes all individual initia. 
tive, the military penal system with its 
severe penalties, and the complicated po. 
litical and police and supervisory machin. 
ery justify serious doubt on whether the 
moral of this “new type army” really cor. 
responds with the public praises of the 
Soviet leaders. The strong and multichan- 
neled pressure which is exerted from 
“higher up” leads to the belief that these 
measures may be necessary. But in that 
case “the obedience which is anchored in 
socialistic ethics” does not correspond with 
Ortega y Gasset’s words when he says: 

Obedience does not mean to endure a 
rule—to endure is to lower one’s self—but 
rather, that one says ‘yes’ to that rule and 
adheres to it because of a feeling of one- 
ness with it; because one follows its flag 
gladly. 





While a ship may symbolize the Navy and an airplane or long-range mis- 
sile the Air Force, the only completely adequate symbol of the Army is man— 
the frontline combat soldier. He doesn’t float, fly, or fission. He is not a super- 
man, but he must be a little better than most men, a little tougher in 
character, with stamina, guts, determination, and discipline, and he must be 
dedicated to his profession, to ensure that our Army will be victorious in the 


future as it always has been in the past. 


Major General Paul L. Freeman, Jr. 
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‘ace fSoviet Marshals and the Khrushchev Regi 
‘ine g50Viet Marshals and the Khrushchev Kegime 
vith its 

ted po- Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Hans-Jiirgen 
nachin Eitner in ‘“‘Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau” (Federal Republic of Germany) July 1959. 

her the , F : 

lly cor. Khrushchev, like his predecessors, that exists between the party and the 
of the recognizes the dependence of party armed forces in the Soviet Union. 

tichan. control in the USSR on the mainte- Under the Soviet system the army is 
| from mance of a strong military posture. subjected constantly to strict party con- 
t these Powerful armed forces constitute the trol via a number of channels: 

in that g ”¢ —_ —, the — how- 1. That of the Central Political Admin- 
red in ever, wire — re r4 — istration of the armed forces through the 
\d with throw the present party leadership. political commissars, who are subordinate 
ays: F aced with ps dilemma, the a to the army and who are now deputy com- 
lure a mst leader om —_— to gong ey manders in charge of political matters 
f—but military leaders i cee é “- — (also called Sampolits); they have an 
ile and of their political reliability. r oF executive position in every unit and on 
wpe ticle analyzes the effect of this situa- every staff. 

ts flag tion on the Soviet Army.—Kditor. 2. Through party cells which consist of 





In May 1959 a conference of all lead- 
ing functionaries of the Soviet Secret 
Police took place in Moscow which was at- 
tended by Alexei Kirichenko who, at the 
present time,* is the second most power- 
ful man in the party hierarchy; the Min- 
ister for Internal Affairs, Nikolai Dudo- 
rov; and the President of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, Alexander Gorkin, as 
well as leading members of the staff of 
the Public Prosecutor’s office; but—and 
this is noteworthy—the Defense Minister, 
Marshal Rodion Malinovski was also 
among the participants. 


The contents of the speeches have not 
been made public. Whether Malinovski’s 
presence was connected only with the ru- 
mored closer coordination of the rival 
departments, that of espionage and coun- 
terespionage, or whether questions in con- 
nection with the permeating of the armed 
forces by the Secret Police was discussed, 
is not known. Either alternative sheds 
light on the constant and latent tension 





*On 13 January 1960, subsequent to the time this 
article was written, the Soviet .Union announced 
that the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) had 

t 


Communist Party and Comsomol members 
in the units who have their own party 
secretary down to the company level. These 
party secretaries are the assistants to the 
Sampolits. 

8. The political news service which is 
under the direct control of the Depart- 
ment for Military Affairs of the Central 
Committee Secretariat of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, chief of which 
is polit Lieutenant General Leonid I. 
Brechnov. 

4. Through the Secret Military Police 
Smersch (which is an abbreviation from 
the World War II slogan “death to spies”) 
whose task it is to spy on officers con- 
stantly to assure their political reliability. 
The Smersch officers are selected carefully 
and greatly feared. They are organic mem- 
bers of their respective units. However, 
they are supervised in their capacity as 
MVD * functionaries by the Secret Police 
department with which they maintain con- 
tact via a special secret service channel. 
Their informants are mainly voluntary 
stool pigeons or persons who have been 
pressed into the service of the MVD and 





been abolished. Shortly before this annou 
the transfer of Alexei Kirichenko to an obscure post 
in the Rostov-on-Don district had been made public. 


* The effect of the abolition of the MVD on the 
Soviet Military Police is not yet known. 
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stationed in the units of the armed forces. 
This fourfold, cogged system of control and 
countercontrol is intended to guarantee 
unquestioning party loyalty and has the 
purpose of preventing any kind of concen- 
tration of power on the part of the army 
that might be independent of the party 
and which would constitute a Soviet brand 
of “Bonapartism.” 


The Rise of Zhukov 


After Stalin’s death, 5 March 1953, the 
absolute political straightjacket was loos- 
ened somewhat under the concept of “col- 
lective leadership.” The position of the 
army—personified in its leaders—gained 
in strength due to the stabilization which 
Stalin had brought about. This situation 
grew from year to year. The Stalin heirs 
appointed the popular Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov to be First Deputy Defense Min- 
ister. Stalin had humiliated Marshal Zhu- 
kov, and in 1946 he had packed him off 
to Odessa where he was almost completely 
forgotten until his appointment to the 
Defense Ministry in June 1953. Three 
months later Marshals Zhukov and Ivan 
S. Konev were the principal personalities 
involved in the action of the party to re- 
move the Chief of the Secret Police, polit 
“Marshal” Lavrenti P. Beria. Zhukov and 
Konev caused the arrest of the pro-Beria 
commander of the Moscow Military Dis- 
trict, Colonel General P. A. Artemiev. The 
Kremlin Commander, Lieutenant General 
K. R. Sinilov, put troops of the Moscow 
garrison on an alert footing, closed off the 
Kremlin and city, and thus neutralized the 
MVD troops that Beria had at his com- 
mand. At that time a number of individu- 
ally armed troop elements were facing 
each other in the heart of the city of Mos- 
cow; the situation was so unstable that 
the 4th Armored Guard Division had to 
be transferred to another garrison after 
Beria was imprisoned. 

Following the fall of Beria, Zhukov ad- 
vanced to a full-fledged member of the 
Central Committee. Heretofore, he had 
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been only a candidate for the Central Con. 
mittee. Subsequent to the lowering of the 
standing of the Secret Police, the leading 
military figures necessarily were drawn 
into the contest between the rival wings 
of Malenkov and Khrushchev. In this in. 
stance too, of course, the army supported 
Khrushchev, for his programs best sup. 
ported its aspirations and interests. The 
economic measures that were envisaged by 
Malenkov, and the changeover in empha- 
sis to consumer goods, constituted a threat 
to armament plans and thus was a thorn 
in the side of the military leaders. Fur- 
thermore, by very able maneuvering, 
Khrushchev succeeded in building up hopes 
in the military leaders for greater free- 
dom of action and increased authority. 
After the fall of Malenkov, Zhukov was 
promoted to Defense Minister in Febru- 
ary 1955. Thus a professional soldier, as 
opposed to a political marshal like Bul- 
ganin, could unite all three branches of 
the service under one command. In one 
move 11 generals were promoted to either 
USSR marshals or marshals of the various 
arms. This occurrence is without precedent 
in time of peace in the history of the So- 
viet Union. But at the same time, the 
new Secret Police Chief, General of the 
Army Ivan A. Serov, was elevated to the 
rank of minister. Serov had been charged 
with the surveillance of Zhukov as early 
as in Stalin’s days. 

The 20th Party Congress of February 
1956 increased the influence and the power 
of the army. In a now famous speech, 
Khrushchev condemned the liquidation of 
nearly all the top-ranking military lead- 
ers which had been ordered by Stalin in 
1937. Ninety percent of the generals and 
80 percent of the colonels—approximately 
35,000 officers were executed, demoted, or 
deported. 


Military Leaders in the Party 
Khrushchev ridiculed the “military gen- 
ius” of Stalin at the 20th Party Congress 
and emerged as Zhukov’s “friend.” Zhu- 
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kov was made first candidate of the Party 
Presidium and the leading department 
heads of the Defense Ministry and the 
commanders in chief of the principal mil- 
itary districts were integrated into the 
Central Committee, either as candidates 
or as full members. In contrast to this, not 
a single representative of the Central 
Political Administration was admitted to 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. At the time, the West interpreted 
this to be a sign of progress in the eman- 
cipation of the armed forces although it 
was understood that it had occurred 
against the wishes of the party. This in- 
terpretation was erroneous because, paral- 
lel to the admission of Zhukov in the outer 
court of the Central Committee Presidium, 
the number of military Central Committee 
candidates was reduced from 23 to 12. 
This fact scarcely was noticed in the West, 
but it represented the beginning of the 
decline in the political influence of the 
armed forces. Zhukov’s undeniably in- 
creased personal influence was at least 
partly paralyzed by the reduction in num- 
ber of the military Central Committee 
candidates. Mainly involved were those 
military district commanders who were 
Zhukov’s supporters. 

The climax—the debacle of the political 
influence of the armed forces—became 
known to the world at large in 1957. In 
June of that year, the army acted as 
referee in the fight between the feuding 
factions among the party leaders, namely, 
between Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Kiri- 
chenko on one side and Molotov, Malenkov, 
and Bulganin on the other. Although as 
candidate of the Party Presidium he did 
not have a vote, Zhukov’s direct interven- 
tion in favor of Khrushchev had an indis- 
putable impact. During these dramatic 
hours the fate of the party leadership hung 
in the balance. Could the army have taken 
over? This is a futile question because 
the army had almost no political experi- 
ence and no political concept of its own. 
The leading military figures simply were 
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unable to force their nonexistent will upon 
the party leadership: the nightmare of a 
Soviet “Bonapartism” faded away. 

For the next four months Zhukov’s star 
shone at its brightest. In June 1957 he 
was instated in the Party Presidium as the 
first professional soldier in the history of 
the Soviet Union. For the first time the 
Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces 
had assumed an almost equal position with 
the party chief. Zhukov’s popularity with 
the people during the summer of 1957 was 
as great as that of Khrushchev’s. Zhukov’s 
triumph proved to be a pyrrhic victory 
while Khrushchev’s attainment of power 
established the undivided supremacy of 
the Party Presidium and of the party 
chief himself. 

Zhukov Fades Away 

All public matters now came under the 
control of the new dictator. In the eyes of 
Khrushchev the independence of the mili- 
tary chiefs within the totalitarian regime 
did not constitute so much an actual, as 
a potential, danger to the absolute power 
of the party machine. Would not the army 
be in a position to develop a definite voice 
the longer it remained independent— 
though this independence might be only 
relative? Had it not been the frightening 
experience that the increasing independ- 
ence of the Secret Police—especially under 
Beria—had caused trouble? By taking ad- 
vantage of his spectacular successes which 
included victory over the “antiparty 
group,” the launching of the first intercon- 
tinental missile, and the first artificial 
earth satellite, Khrushchev put an end to 
the short-lived parity between party and 
army in the fall of 1957. Zhukov was re- 
moved from office in October 1957 and 
faded completely from public life. Thus 
the supremacy of the party over the army 
was reestablished. 

Within the armed forces there is an af- 
ferent force of common interests that is 
linked to the relative autonomy in deci- 
sions on purely military matters. But 
wishful thinking for emancipation of the 
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armed forces is not borne out by the facts. 
What is it that prevents this emancipa- 
tion? 

The selection of personnel for key po- 
sitions in the army usually is done ac- 
cording to political qualifications (loyalty 
to the party line). However, that is not 
the only decisive factor, for the party lead- 
ership—particularly since Stalin’s death 
—is exploiting personal animosities and 
rivalries among the senior officers. A sec- 
ond ground rule is that the party chief 
of the moment simply distributes the key 
positions among feuding or rival military 
leaders. A significant example of this 
method of stabilizing the “parallelogram 
of power” in the party sense was the in- 
stating of the polit “Marshal” Bulganin 
as Defense Minister after Stalin’s death 
while the enemies, Marshals Zhukov and 
Vasilevski, became first deputies equal to 
him. This triangular puzzle was to pro- 
voke the sympathies of the soldiers for the 
Stalin heirs through the person of Zhu- 
kov, who had been a victim not only of 
Stalin but also of the Marshals Vasilev- 
ski, Konev, and Sokolovsky. On the other 
hand, Vasilevski acted as a party line 
intermediary to the Party Presidium ma- 
chine and particularly to Molotov. In re- 
turn, Vasilevski was “put to pasture” in 
the honorary position of Chairman of the 
War Veterans’ Association. Another ex- 
ample was the appointment of Zhukov as 
Defense Minister in February 1955, fol- 
lowed by the promotion of Konev his old 
and intimate enemy to commander of the 
Warsaw Pact armed forces. Again, the 
increased influence of Zhukov was counter- 
balanced to a certain extent. 

But there is still a third ground rule of 
a totalitarian-sociological aspect which fills 
an important function. The climate of the 
Soviet system causes the top military fig- 
ures to find themselves faced with the 
necessity of protecting themselves with 
subordinate generals and with certain in- 
fluential figures of the Party Presidium. 
Thus around every marshal a certain de- 
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voted following gathers. On the other hand, 
this marshal must link his career to any 
party leader who happens to favor him, 
The respective party leader thereby ob. 
tains military adherents. Thus a reshuf. 
fling of power in the Kremlin brings with 
it vast consequences for the rival military 
cliques. This system, which was established 
by Stalin, is quietly and deliberately a 
method of mutual paralization of those in 
power. It has been taken over by Stalin’s 
successors and there is no doubt but that 
Khrushchev continues it with equal astute- 
ness. These measures prevent the forma- 
tion of a uniform front of military leaders 
in opposition to the party. 


Communist Generals 


The 13 marshals who represent the mil- 
itary element of the party summit enjoy 
the political and military trust of Khrv- 
shchev. Subsequent to Zhukov’s fall no 
other professional soldier moved into the 
Central Committee Presidium; this fact 
too illuminates the sharply reduced po- 
litical influence of the army. Full members 
of the Central Committee are Marshals 
Malinovski, Konev, Sokolovsky, and Mos- 
kalenko. These four top military repre- 
sentatives are to be regarded as the most 
influential professional soldiers in the 
party hierarchy. Except for Khrushchev’s 
protegé, Moskalenko, they are the cream 
of the army chiefs. In addition, there are 
11 military Central Committee candidates, 
namely Marshals: 

Ivan K. Bagramian (62), an Armenian 
and a close friend of long standing of 
Mikoyan since 1956. He is chief of the 
Voroshilov General Staff Academy. 

Sergei S. Birjusov (55), the commander 
in chief of air defense. 


Semén M. Budénny (76), the old 
Ukrainian cavalry officer and _ horse 
breeder. 


Andrei A. Grechko (56), commander in 
chief of the Soviet occupation troops from 
1953 to 1957 and the present commander 
in chief of the ground forces of the USSR. 
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Andrei I. Yeremenko (67), commander 
of the Military District of the Northern 
Caucasus until 1958, since then in Mos- 
cow, possibly in the Defense Ministry. 

Mitrofan I. Nedjelin (57). In May 1959 
he was promoted to marshal in chief of 
artillery. 

Pawel F. Zhigarev (59), chief of civil- 
ian aviation (Aeroflot) and former com- 
mander in chief of the air force. 

Semén K. Timoshenko (64), commander 
of the Military District of White Russia. 

Vassili J. Chuikov (59), commander in 
chief of the army of occupation from 1949 
to 1953 and the present commander of the 
Military District of Kiev. 

General Alexei W. Gorbatov, commander 
of the Military District of the Baltikum 
(Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia) and 
former commander in chief of the para- 
troops. 

Admiral Sergei G. Gorshkov, commander 
in chief of the navy. 

Apart from the incapacitated Budénny, 
a relic from the civil war days, the cream 
of the military profession of the Soviet 
Supreme Command are assembled here. 

What do we know about the four Soviet 
marshals that are full members of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union? Following are 
the respective phases of their careers as 
far as is possible to reconstruct them. 


Malinovski 


Marshal Rodion Jakovlevich Malinovski, 
since October 1957 Zhukov’s successor, 
was born in 1898 in Odessa, the son of a 
laborer. His ancestors are said to be 
Romanians. He joined the Czarist army 
as a volunteer in 1916, served under Gen- 
eral Denikin and in 1917, as a noncommis- 
sioned officer, he was transferred to the 
Russian Expeditionary Corps in France. 
Due to bolshevistic activity among the 
troops in France he was arrested and sent 
to North Africa by the French authori- 
ties. After his adventurous return in 1918, 
Malinovski immediately entered the civil 
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war as volunteer on the Red side and 
participated in the war against Poland in 
1920. In 1921 he was platoon leader and 
was barely able to escape liquidation by 
the Tscheka (the Secret Police under the 
czars), the inquiries of which were con- 
ducted by the young Bulganin. Malinovski 
joined the Communist Party. in 1926 and 
graduated from the Frunze Military Acad- 
emy in 1930. His was a rapidly rising ca- 
reer, and when the war broke out he was 
a major general and division commander. 
In December 1942, as army commander 
of the Kalmiicken Steppe, he acquitted 
himself brilliantly. Here he defeated Field 
Marshal von Manstein’s offensive against 
Stalingrad. Following this, his advance on 
Rostov resulted in the defeat of the Ger- 
man Fourth Panzer Army. As opponent 
of the German Army Group South, Malin- 
ovski conducted surprisingly sound opera- 
tions and displayed much tactical ability. 

In 1944 his victory in the Stalingrad- 
Rostov sector was rewarded with the 
Marshal’s Baton ahead of the commander 
in chief of the Stalingrad front, Yere- 
menko. In 1943 he was commander in chief 
of the Soviet southwestern front in the. 
Donets Basin, and accepted the Romanian 
capitulation in 1944. Toward the end of 
the war he conducted the operations 
against Czechoslovakia. In August 1945 
Malinovski participated in the 12-day cam- 
paign against Japan as commander of the 
armored troops of the Transbaikal front 
and remained the commander in chief of 
the huge Far East Military District until 
late in 1955. During the Korean War he 
is said to have been the chief advisor to 
the Red Chinese intervention divisions. In 
1956 Malinovski became the successor of 
Konev as the commander in chief of the 
ground forces. In the Kremlin Classifica- 
tion of May 1945 he ranges in sixth posi- 
tion. Malinovski is “Hero of the Soviet 
Union” and holds five Orders of Lenin; 
even for Soviet standards he is said to 
have displayed an extraordinary servility 
toward Stalin. 
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Konev 

Marshal Ivan Stepanovich Konev, First 
Deputy Defense Minister as well as com- 
mander in chief of the Warsaw Pact 
forces, was born the son of a peasant in 
1897 in the village of Lodeino in the former 
Vologda Province. In Czarist times his 
father was a village elder. As early as 1914 
the young Konev was active in the revo- 
lutionary underground of his home prov- 
ince. In 1918 he joined the Communist 
Party and participated in the first All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee ses- 
sion. Because of his grasp of the Marxist 
theory he was considered somewhat of an 
oddity in the officer’s corps at that time. 
Konev helped quell a peasant uprising in 
his home province and distinguished him- 
self in the civil war as founder of a vol- 
unteer company, as the conductor of an 
armored train that ambled all the way to 
Vladivostok, and as commissar to a divi- 
sion. After graduating from the Frunze 
Military Academy, Konev was promoted 
to division commander in 1926, and in 1935 
to commanding general of the Far East 
army. He also commanded the Military 
Districts of Transbaikal and the Trans- 
caucasus from 1938 on. In the summer of 
1941 he was in command of the Kalinin 
front. While he did not distinguish him- 
self particularly in 1942 in the sector of 
Rzhev, he did emerge victorious in the 
summer of 1943 from the battle of Byelgo- 
rod-Kharkov and advanced in a successful 
counteroffensive to the Dnieper. In the 
battle of Winnitza (February 1944) Konev 
led forces which encircled 10 German divi- 
sions that could fight themselves free only 
by incurring heavy losses. For this, Konev 
was awarded the Marshal’s Baton. In 
1944 he conducted operations against Prut 
and Lemberg in the battles of Przemysl- 
Yaroslavl, and in 1945 he was commander 
in chief of the operations between Dresden 
and Prague. In 1946 he was made Deputy 
Defense Mimister and Chief Inspector of 
the Soviet Army. In 1950 he became in- 
structor in chief of the satellite armies. 
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In the course of the new rise of Zhukov, 
Konev was removed, and in 1955 he be. 
came commander in chief of the Military 
District of the Carpathian Region. In 1953 
he stood out as Chairman of the Military 
Tribunal in the trial of Beria. In the Kren. 
lin Classification of May 1945 Koney 
ranges second after Zhukov. Of all leading 
military figures he was twice “Hero of 
the Soviet Union,” now four times recipient 
of the Order of Lenin, and before the be- 
ginning of his military career was in 
very close contact with the Communist 
Party. He is known for promptness and is 
of a pedantic turn. He imposes harsh de- 
mands on the troops. He is of indifferent 
health and generally of a sullen and moody 
disposition. His tactical ability is not al- 
together above question. 


Sokolovsky 

Marshal Vasili Danilovitsch Sokolovsky, 
born in 1897, also First Deputy Defense 
Minister and in 1952 chief of the Combined 
General Staff, is looked upon as the Soviet 
Schlieffen. He is of the low Polish-Lithv- 
anian-Ukrainian landed nobility. To this 
day he has failed to deny his aristocratic 
background. Sokolovsky became a cadet in 
1917 under Prime Minister Aleksandr 
Kerensky, hesitated at first to join the side 
of the Reds, and entered a Polish national 
unit in Kharkov. But thereafter he heeded 
the call of Trotsky and was among the 
leaders in the creation of the Red Army: 
the Front-Staff, organized by Sokolovsky, 
during the civil war subsequently became 
the cadre of the high command. In the 
twenties he graduated from the Frunze 
and later General Staff Academy and Mar- 
shal Shaposhnikov, a brilliant Czarist colo- 
nel on the general staff, made him his pro- 
tege. From 1926 on, Sokolovsky performed 
staff duty in various military districts; in 


1927 he was a delegate to the Reichswehr ) 
for a period of eight months in accordance f 
with a secret agreement between Berlin [| 


and Moscow. Together with the young Zhv- 
kov, he participated in the assistant com- 
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mander training course of the Reichswehr. 
At that time General Hans von Seeckt 
spoke very highly of Sokolovsky’s General 
Staff ability. In 1931 he became a member 
of the Communist Party and was the com- 
mander of the armored element of the staff 
of the Military District of Smolensk from 
1982 to 1935. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the Second World War, Zhukov ap- 
pointed him chief of the operations section 
of the general staff with the rank of briga- 
dier general. In the fall of 1941, Sokolov- 
sky performed outstandingly as chief of 
staff for operations in the battle for Mos- 
cow. On the basis of his merits, he then 
worked as Permanent Secretary of the 
Combined General Staff Conference. The 
planning and coordination of the 1943 
Kursk-Orel battle which, next to Stalin- 
grad, was a turning point of the war was 
developed by him. In 1945, under Zhukov, 
Sokolovsky was general of the army and 
deputy commander in chief of the troops 
that marched into central Germany. This 
linked his name to the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracy in East Germany. He be- 
came the chief of the Soviet Military Ad- 
ministration and commander in chief of 
the Soviet zone of occupation. In 1945 
Sokolovsky was made marshal, and in 1952 
he replaced General of the Army Shte- 
menko as chief of the army general staff 
(ground forces). Later he became chief of 
the combined general staff. The handsome 
Sokolovsky is a great admirer of the ballet 
and its female performers. This disciplined 
and reserved Red “aristocrat” and “Hero 
of the Soviet Union” has been decorated 
eight times with the Order of Lenin. He 
reads German, French, and English with- 
out consulting a dictionary and his stra- 
tegic talent commanded respect even in the 
German Army High Command. He is to 
be considered the ace of the Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff. 
Moskalenko 

Marshal Kyrill Semjonovitch Moska- 
lenko, the commander in chief of the Mil- 
itary District of Moscow, was born in 
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1902 in the Ukraine as son of a business- 
man. Not much is known of his military 
conduct until 1939. He joined the Commu- 
nist Party in 1926. The principal stages 
of his career are his participation in the 
Ukrainian Civil War in 1920-21 and his 
graduation from the Military School in 
Kharkov in 1922 and from the Artillery 
Academy in 1928. He is noted for his ex- 
quisite military elegance. He was relieved 
as captain of the Berdichev garrison for 
misconduct and was called to Kiev by the 
Ukrainian party chief Khrushchev. Sur- 
prisingly, he was not demoted but, on the 
contrary, was promoted to major and com- 
mandant of the city of Kiev. This was the 
first lucky break of his career. In 1941 he 
participated in the battles of Uman, Zhit- 
omir, and Kiev as the commander of a 
brigade. In the spring of 1943 he com- 
manded an infantry corps on the Voro- 
nezh front, and in the summer of 1943 he 
was commander of the Thirty-Eighth 
Army in the battle of Kursk-Orel. After 


~the end of the war, Major General Mos- 


kalenko’s career progressed swiftly. — 
In 1949, as a lieutenant general, he 
worked as chief of staff for the Military 
District of Kiev. Still under Stalin, but 
with Khrushchev’s assistance, he was 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Military District Command of Moscow. In 
the struggle with Beria, Moskalenko 
emerged as the key figure in the capital: 
in June 1953, he placed his superior, the 
commander in chief of the Military Dis- 
trict of Moscow and the commander of the 
Kremlin, under arrest. Covered by Zhukov 
and Konev, he surrounded the Kremlin 
with units of the Moscow garrison. He per- 
sonally commanded the unit that arrested 
Beria. In recognition for services rendered 
he was promoted to general of the army in 
1954. In 1955 when the crises around Ma- 
lenkov dramatically came to a head, Mos- 
kalenko was named commander in chief of 
the Military District of Moscow and—as 
an unmistakable warning—also took over 
the functions of the city and the Kremlin 
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commandant. These signs on the wall prob- 
ably had some influence on Malenkov’s de- 
cision to resign. Bypassing the period of 
candidacy still in 1955, Moskalenko was 
promoted to marshal. In 1956 he was pro- 
moted to the Central Committee. This chief 
of the “Kremlin Pretorians” seldom ap- 
pears in public. He is “Hero of the Soviet 
Union” and has three Orders of Lenin. 
He is particularly close to Khrushchev 
and the Ukrainian faction in the Kremlin, 
and will undoubtedly plan an outstanding 
part in the fights for succession after 
Khrushchev. 


Overage and Overweight 


An analysis of the ages of the member 
and candidate marshals of the Central 
Committee shows an average age exceed- 
ing 61 years (even excluding the 76 years 
of Biidenny the average would still be 60). 
The highest ranks of the Soviet armed 
forces are thus overage. The top military 
figures who, in their mid-forties, excelled 
on the battlefields of the Second World 
War today are, with few exceptions, fat 
and overweight. The Defense Ministry in 
Moscow prescribes a daily “medicinal 
gymnastic” for the highest ranks but these 
surely can be of little benefit to weak 
hearts and asthma. In contrast to the 
Western armies the higher officers of the 
Red Army are men who have stood out in 
the Second World War but who, in the 
meantime, have aged physically and are 
now old men. In view of Khrushchev and 
Kirichenko’s energetic drive for younger 
party leaders, the age of the military lead- 
ers becomes somewhat of a puzzle. Why 
doesn’t the Kremlin conduct a continuous 
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program for elevating younger men to the 
highest positions? 

Surely the need for a lower age group 
of military professionals is recognized ip 
Moscow. It is not generally known in the 
West that after the war an over-all revi. 
sion of the middle and lower ranks took 
place under the pretext of demobilization, 
Mainly battalion and regimental com. 
manders were discharged. In this way, and 
by care in reassigning returning troops, 
the party leadership tried to disrupt 
friendships and ties that had developed 
during the war which constituted a po. 
tential threat to the absolute power of 
the party. The party leadership refrains 
from effecting any great changes among 
the highest military ranks for the obvious 
reason that the present military leaders 
are considered to be the most politically 
reliable and because they have reason to 
distrust the lesser ranks. This distrust is 
justified: the 546,000 party members in 
the 3.5-million man Red Army (present 
estimate) are concentrated mainly among 
the ranks of major and above; the percent- 
age grows as the rank increases. 

This situation of personal politics and 
the age of the ranking military figures is 
—apart from the threatened effectiveness 
of the army—a danger to the regime it- 
self. Khrushchev’s regime depends almost 
exclusively on the overage military lead- 
ers. Khrushchev apparently is of the opin- 
ion that he can accord political considera- 
tions precedence over military necessity. 
This purely politically inspired, short- 
termed concept—a concept that is contrary 
to the usual long-range planning of the 
present dictator—cannot be continued in- 
definitely. 
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GENERALS IN GRAY. Lives of the Con- 
federate Commanders. By Ezra J. Warner. 
0 Pages. Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, La. $7.50. 


By Mas ARTHUR M. CLARKE, Arty 


This is not a novel or a biography, but 
a series of sketches of the lives of the 
425 officers who served in general officer 
grades in the Confederate Army during 
the Civil War. Each biographical sketch, 
with the exception of John B. Grayson, is 
accompanied by a picture of the general. 
Not all of the pictures are from the pe- 
riod during which the individual held gen- 
eral officer rank, however. 

Of the 425 generals, 146 were graduates 
of West Point, including all the generals 
and 14 of the 17 lieutenant generals. Two- 
thirds had served with the United States 
Army against the Indians, the Mexicans, 
and as far back as the War of 1812. Eight- 
een percent were either killed in action 
or died of wounds. 

The youngest general officer at the time 
of his appointment was John H. Kelly. 
Entering West Point at the age of 17 in 
1857, he resigned 29 December 1860 to be 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Confederate Army. Promoted to brigadier 
general, to rank from 16 November 1863, 
General Kelly was wounded at Franklin, 
Tennessee, on 2 September 1864 and died, 
probably on 4 September, at the age of 24. 

In addition to being interesting to read 


| for its own contents, this book makes an 
excellent reference, and can be used to 


advantage by either students or casual 
readers of Civil War history. 


THE WEAPON ON THE WALL. Rethink- 
ing Psychological Warfare. By Murray 
Dyer. 269 Pages. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. $6.00. 


By Lt Cot FRANK A. GLEASON, JR., CE 


Here is a fresh approach to psychologi- 
cal warfare by an able and well-qualified 
professional in this subject area. The au- 
thor directly attacks the old term for psy- 
chological warfare and suggests a new 
term more applicable to peace and war— 
political communication. 

He presents a well-developed study of 
the nature of political communication and 
the impact of truth, ideas, and public 
opinion on national and international ac- 
tion. 

He clearly states that political commu- 
nication is an important instrument of 
national policy which should be developed 
by the United States. He points out that 
this is a task for professionals and sug- 
gests a national college of political com- 
munication for the study of the principles 
of the art versus training practicableness 
of the activity. 

His summary makes a strong appeal to 
the leadership of the country to under- 
stand and apply this very important 
aspect of national power—political com- 
munication. 

This book presents an important addi- 
tion to the library for the student of psy- 
chological warfare. For the professional 
soldier, an insight to an often vague and 
misunderstood subject is presented by the 
author. 
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ADMIRAL THUNDERBOLT. By Hans 
Christian Adamson. 336 Pages. Chilton Co. 
—Book Division, Philadelphia, Pa. $5.95. 

By MAJ BILLy M. VAUGHN, Inf 


In 1711 twenty-one-year-old Trondheim- 
born Sub-Lieutenant Peter Wessel was 
given command of his first ship in the 
Danish-Norwegian Navy. Vice Admiral 
Wessel, knighted Tordenskjold of Den- 
mark-Norway, died at the hands of a duel- 
ist eight years later. In these eight years 
he advanced through seven naval ranks, 
and sailed and shot his way to the position 
of Denmark-Norway’s outstanding naval 
hero. 

Admiral Thunderbolt, a narrative biog- 
raphy of Wessel’s naval career, presents 
a vivid and absorbing description of the 
major naval engagements of the Baltic 
War in which he played a decisive part. 
In addition, author Adamson gives the 
reader a clear insight into the traits of 
character which marked Peter Wessel as 
a bold and victorious naval leader. 

Not a definitive history, this book was 
designed by the author to re-create fact- 
ually the Peter Wessel story, and at the 
same time to give the reader the “feel” of 
how 18th century naval battles might have 
been fought. In this effort the author has 
been highly successful. 


STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE. By 
Bernard Brodie. 423 Pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. $6.50. 


By MAJ Howard H. BRAUNSTEIN, Armor 


Dr. Bernard Brodie—former professor 
of international relations at Yale Univer- 
sity and now a senior staff member of the 
Rand Corporation—reviews the great his- 
torical strategic ideas, from those of 
Clausewitz through Douhet, to the mili- 
tary strategy of World War II and today. 


The author considers the problems of 
the strategic retaliatory force, civil de- 
fense, limited war, counterforce or pre- 
emptive strategies, and of missile bases 
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in Europe, but unlike so many works on 
modern military affairs, does not present 
a program or defend a policy. 

The study is a balanced analysis of the 
requirements of strength for the 1960's, 
including especially the military posture 
necessary to prevent war. The author 
treats the problem of the cost of prepared- 
ness in relation to the requirements of the 
national economy. 

A timely analysis of fundamental mili- 
tary problems presented by modern war- 
fare, this research study should provoke 
widespread discussion, not only among 
military specialists, but among intelligent 
readers in all walks of life. 


NAVAL CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS, AND 
USAGE. By Vice Admiral Leland P. Lo- 
vette, United States Navy, Retired. 358 
Pages. United States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. $5.50. 


By Cpr CHARLES K. ScHMIpT, USN 


For years, “Lovette’s” has occupied a 
position of importance in every wardroom 
library of the US Navy. This sturdy ref- 
erence in its first three editions has been 
recognized by naval officers since 1934 as 
an unquestioned authority in its field. 
Countless questions of historical nature, 
or questions dealing with the procedures 
for honors and ceremonies or related to 
naval customs or everyday naval social 
usage, have been resolved within its covers. 

The latest edition (fourth) is as mod- 
ern as today and is a “must” book for 
every naval officer or any other person in- 
timately related with the sea. Admiral 
Lovette has admirably revised and up- 
dated his book to accommodate the re- 
quirements of the naval officer serving in 
today’s enlarged and more businesslike 
Navy. The revision is woven into the orig- 
inal fabric of the book in a skillful man- 
ner so that none of the flavor of the old 
has been lost. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 


WAR FOR THE MOON. The Inside Story 
of the U. S. and Soviet Lunar Probes and 
Man’s Coming Flights to the Moon. By 
Martin Caidin. 258 Pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co, Inc., New York. $4.95. 


By MAJ RoBEeRT C. BuRGESS, Arty 


Not very many years ago this book 
might well have been a good seller in the 
science fiction field. That this fascinating 
story is a true account of actual events 
is an indication of how far we have come 
in two or three decades. The incredible 
pace of recent progress toward the goal 
of manned flights into space is excitingly 
documented here in a nontechnical style 
which holds the reader’s attention. 

Mr. Caidin has published more than a 
dozen books dealing with jets, missiles, 
and rockets. He has served as a consultant 
to the Air Force at Cape Canaveral, and 
has shared personally in early planning 
for our moon shots. It would take a man 
of his wide experience in problems of lu- 
nar and space exploration to write as 
convincingly as he does in War for the 
Moon. 


Although the book is directed primarily 
at American efforts to reach the moon, 
many other facets of the race for space 
are covered. There are discussions of So- 
viet progress in this area, dating back to 
their firing of primitive liquid propellant 
rockets in the early thirties. 

Dramatic descriptions of actual launch- 
ings at Cape Canaveral, complete with all 
the emotion-packed suspense of the long 
countdowns, are included. There also are 
presentations of the leading current view- 
points concerning the terrain and compo- 
sition of the moon, together with vivid 
descriptions of what may be in store for 
the men who will travel eventually to this 
last frontier. 

The text is illustrated profusely with 
line drawings, photographs, and 45 lifelike 
paintings. This is a timely, authoritative, 
and fascinating book for those interested 
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in knowing more of the story of the US 
and Soviet lunar probes and space pro- 
grams. 


BEHIND ENEMY LINES. By James Dean 
Sanderson. 322 Pages. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., Princeton, N. J. $4.95. 


By Lt Cou FRANCIS J. KELLY, Armor 


Mr. Sanderson has set out to prove that 
audacity and daring are seldom deterred 
by probabilities of success—or failure— 
and in the process proves again the adage 
of truth being stranger than fiction. In his 
capacities as World War II intelligence 
officer, and subsequently as a roving cor- 
respondent, he acquired not only the data 
for these exploits, but the requisite sense 
of understatement which makes the narra- 
tive so effective. 

The author has randomly selected 10 
tales of adventure and misadventure which 
are all the more incredible since they are 
true. There is no pattern in the selection, 
for the accounts range from the successes 
of Allied raiders behind enemy lines, to 
the successes of enemy raiders behind Al- 
lied lines; from singular efforts to the 
spectacular massing of combined forces; 
and from the improvised opportunity to 
the carefully detailed and rehearsed mar- 
shaling of effort. The single cohesive in 
all these accounts is the heroism and dedi- 
cation of the principals. 

Mr. Sanderson has added an interest- 
ing fillip to the conclusion of each account 
by bringing the réader up to date on the 
current whereabouts. and activities of the 
personnel involved. 

The book does not pretend to be any- 
thing other than a personal testimonial 
to the courage, fortitude, and dedication 
of a handful of ordinary men who rose to 
great heights of glory in the individual 
prosecution of their ideals and convictions. 
It is a highly enjoyable, easily read, and 
thoroughly entertaining narrative. 
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THE SHAPING OF A BATTLE: GETTYS- 
BURG. By James Stuart Montgomery. 259 
Pages. Chilton Co.—Book Division, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $5.95. 

By MAJ ARTHUR M. CLARKE, Arty 


Aren’t there enough books about Gettys- 
burg? The author doesn’t think that there 
are and gives his reasons in the foreword 
where he writes: 


My only excuse is that certain of the 
most distinguished of my predecessors 
have viewed the battle from one side or 
the other. They have followed the fortunes 
of the Union Army or have marched with 
Lee’s men. In this book I have attempted 
a picture ‘in the round,’ to sketch the 
events taking place on both sides of the 
flaming battle fronts, and to tell some- 
thing of the plight of peaceful civilians, 
caught between hostile armies and forced 
in spite of themselves to become actors in 
the terrible drama of war. 


That the author has succeeded becomes 
quite evident in this very readable and 
informative volume. 

The book opens with the prelude to the 
battle—the days of Friday, 26 June 1863 
through Tuesday, 30 June—days when the 
army under Lee was moving through 
Maryland into Pennsylvania, and the 
Army of the Potomac received a new com- 
mander, General George Meade. 


The author uses the technique of pre- 
senting the action from the point of view 
of the Union forces and then flashing over 
to the other side of the lines and portray- 
ing the same action from the Confederate 
angle. This places the reader in the posi- 
tion of being in the midst of the battle, 
yet watching the action of each side with- 
out actually getting in the line of fire. 


Students of the Civil War will find much 
interesting reading in this book that por- 
trays the fortunes and misfortunes of 
both sides with equal consideration. The 
reader interested in general knowledge of 
Gettysburg will find it here. 
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THE POWER OF SMALL STATES. Diplo. 
macy in World War II. By Annette Baker 
Fox. 212 Pages. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. $5.50. 


By MAJ FRANCIS H. HELLER, USAR 


This book is a useful reminder—per- 
haps even a needed corrective. There have 
been books and articles galore expounding 
what usually is called the bipolarity of the 
world situation. Mrs. Fox, who teaches at 
Hunter College in New York, now demon- 
strates that in the age of bipolar world 
politics the small nations still play a role 
and may indeed significantly affect the 
contest among the great powers. 

Five small nations are specifically con- 
sidered: Turkey, Finland, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Spain. In each instance the av- 
thor has made a painstaking inquiry into 
the particular nation’s diplomatic rela- 
tions during World War II. Each of these 
countries sought to avoid involvement in 
that war. Each of them was subjected to 
heavy pressures from the great power 
participants to enter the conflict. Mrs. 
Fox tells us how they resisted and sug- 
gests why they succeeded or failed. 

A concluding chapter contains some 
highly suggestive thoughts on the influ- 
ence of small powers. The author notes 
that, in the absence of a readiness to en- 
gage in nuclear war, the great power-small 
power relation will continue to serve as a 
counterweight in the balance of power. 
When a small power becomes committed 
—as in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation—it loses diplomatic maneuver room 
(one reason why some NATO members oc- 
easionally show irritation or intransi- 
gence) ; outside such an alliance the small 
power’s interest may be best served by 
being against a stable balance of power. 

In the light of strong tendencies to over- 
simplify the diplomatic relationships that 
set the stage for strategic thinking, it is 
well to have a book that stresses the po- 
tential of the small nation. 
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